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‘A NEW SALES “PLUS” 


Flameproofing is adding a new appeal to many products. 


See page 37. 


COLOR COORDINATION 


The Home Furnishings Style Council adopts nine basic colors. 


See page 51. 


CONSUMER CONTESTS 


How to keep a contest from blowing up in your face. 


See page 60. 
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$10,000 to help you 
Create Better 
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A copy will be mailed 
upon request. 


Ask for Booklet $1 


We invested this substantial amount in this book about NATIONAL loose leaf binders because 
we believe the correct “housing” for today's catalogs, price lists, sales portfolios and manuals 
is vitally important. This book will give you all the latest information on binding mechanisms, 
materials and designs for such publications. Preliminary distribution has demonstrated that itis 
a MUST for the reference files of Sales and Advertising Managers, Advertising Agencies and 

all business executives interested in the preparation of books of this type. It is a sure guide to 
efficiency, quality and appearance. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


@ NEW YORK—100 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS @ BOSTON—45 FRANKLIN STREET 
@ CHICAGO—209 S. JEFFERSON STREET @ SAN FRANCISCO—747 RIALTO BUILDING 
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BENJAMIN GALAZKA 


Recently of the United States Army. Saw action in Africa, 
Sicily and Italy. Wounded at Anzio. First World War Il 


veteran to return to his job at The Kvening Bulletin. 


There are quite a few little details for Benny on the way back to civilian life. 
There are quite a few responsibilities this country recognizes toward Benny for 
his military service. They’re all set down in legal language. It’s vastly important 
that he know about them and take the right steps in his own behalf at the 
right time. 


As a public service, The Bulletin is lending a hand to returning Philadelphia 
veterans. We have established a Veterans Service Bureau under a director with 
the knowledge and background to be of real assistance. One of the first things 
the Bureau did was get out The Evening Bulletin Veterans Guide. It tells the 
veteran what to do, who to see, what he gets. It reduces the rules and the laws of 


immediate concern to him to simple, every-day language. 


Over 50,000 copies of the Guide have already been distributed at separation 
centers, camps, hospitals, at all likely points where veterans congregate. It has 
become the standard reference for the estimated 386,000 veterans who are return- 
ing to the Philadelphia area. 

* * * 


The Evening Bulletin has a circulation exceeding 600,000, the largest evening 
circulation in America. It is read daily by four-fifths of the Philadelphia families. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 


FEBRUARY 1, 1946 
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the Idea Network 


histler 


...a frightening IDEA 


—with pleasant results! 


An icy wave of terror sweeps the 
West Coast every Monday night. Radio 
listeners’ blood runs cold—The Whistler, 
Columbia Pacific's great mystery thriller, 
is on the air! 


Yes, listeners tremble — but willingly —for 
The Whistler is always irresistible. So 
much so that it’s the most popular Pacific 
Coast show produced for a Western Ad- 
vertiser ... and has been for nine months!* 
The Whistler faces plenty of competition. 
Each week twenty crime programs are 
heard on the Coast. Many of them big 
budget, coast-to-coast shows. But The 
Whistler consistently outrates these—and 
every Coast mystery show as well. CPN 
showmanship makes the difference. The 
ability of the Columbia Pacific Network to 
create and produce superb Coast pro- 
grams is unequalled. Top Hooper ratings 
of The Whistler prove it. 


You can't buy The Whistler —it carries the 
sales message of the Signal Oil Company 
to a million-and-a-half listeners each week 
—but you can buy a CPN show with the 
same matchless production behind every 
minute of it .. . a program to sell your 
product up and down the rich West Coast. 
Call us—or Radio Sales—and we'll see that 
your sales story is told more tellingly than 


ever before. 


*Pacific Network Hooper ratings, March through Novem- 
ber, 1945. November rating, 14.4. 


COLUMBIA. 
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A DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco § « Columbia Square, Los Angeles 28 ¢ Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


Lady in a Phone Booth 


Mildred Johnson, an ex-copy writer for N. W. Ayer, 
runs her Inter American Air Shopping, single-handed, in 
an office with the over-all proportions of a telephone booth. 
As if that weren’t enough she shares it with the Women’s 
Clubs of New York City. 


“Sometimes,’” she says, ‘I have to step outside to change 
my mind.” 


She doesn’t need an office, anyway, she adds. She carries 
the business in her head—which means that the office is any 
place that Mildred is. But as a concession to the big names 
who are now forced to sit on her desk when they pay a 
call, she’s moving—to more auspicious quarters. 


Inter American makes a business of getting people any 
thing, south of the border, from an enchilada to a case of 
Cuban rum—by air. Aside from definite orders for definite 
things—like Cuban cigars for J. Edgar Hoover—she flies 
in large orders of Cuban delicacies, puts them into hand- 
some boxes, and sells them through stores like Gimbels. 
Some of the boxes are big and lush, fit for a front-line 
chorus girl and priced to match. Others are small and 
toothsorne, scaled to price, and ideal for a hostess gift. 
Right at the moment her biggest difficulty is getting things 
in bulk—which would enable her to whittle the price. 
When that’s possible she will market her offerings in a 
series of big f acersade stores who have in their bids. 


Among the things she flies in are: tropical fruits in rum, 
green turtle steak tidbits in creole sauce, salad bowls of 
acana wood, Maraca salt and pepper shakers, tropical per- 
fumes, little carts of small, wild orchids. Recently she has 
been reversing the order of things, flying crates of broccoli 
and Idaho potatoes to expatriate Americans living in Cuba. 
Cuba, it seems, doesn’t have fresh vegetables in its markets; 
vitamin-conscious American residents of the island found 
that Inter American was the answer to their hankerings. 


The greater part of her business is finding things for 
people who know what they want but can’t get it in the 
states. Cigars, are an example. She has a number of steady 
customers who rely on her to keep them supplied with 
the cheroots for which Cuba is famous. 


To do it she has arrangements with several of the bigger 
airlines who wouldn’t dream of loading a states-bound 
plane without something going to Mildred Johnson. She 
takes all the worries of customs off her client’s shoulders; 
always gets her man his cigars. 


Some years ago she decided to give up her advertising 
agency job and free-lance articles on unusual subjects. Since 
it was 1927 she pounced on aviation as a constant, and 
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marketable, source of material. She barnstormed all over 
the country, hitting every one,of the 16,000 existing air- 
line route miles. About that time she sold one of her 
articles to The New York Herald Tribune. The next week, 
at a dinner party in Philadelphia, she sat next to a German 
Baron who had read the story and who urged her to be 
his company’s guest on a flying trip over Europe. She 
agreed, mentally chalking it up to!a new approach. The 
Baron turned out to be an executive of North German 
Lloyd. Ten days later she was flying over the Continent. 


It was on that trip that she dreamed up her present 
business. 


During the Christmas holidays she got scared magenta 
by J. Edgar Hoover. He strolled into her office with a 
serious countenance, unbuttoned his coat to display that 
badge, and said, “I understand you have been getting cigars 
from Cuba.” 


Miss Johnson stammered, “Yes,” and searched her mind 
for a good lawyer. 


“Fine,” said the Law, ‘Can you tell me who sent me a 
box, through you, as a Christmas gift?” 


Mr. Hoover orders them all the time now. 


For Droolers Only 


Some people store up match covers. . . . Some people 
hanker after discarded wooden Indians. . . . Some people 
save string. Other people filch menus from swank res- 
taurants. If you fall into the last group, the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, has a menu that is the collector's 
item to end all collections. It measures 18” x 28”, it’s 
illustrated, it’s done in three colors. Aside trom all that, 
it does just what the Fairmont wanted it to . . . makes 
you hungry enough to sell your Victory Bonds. Of course, 
it just might lose money for the place. Everything sounds 
so drooly the Fairmont says its waiters age before its 
very eyes while waiting for the swooning customers to 
make a decision. 


To make things easier, the menu is divided into sections. 
One part is “From the Cherry Wood Barbecue.” Under it 
we found this come-on: ‘We hope you'll peek thru our 
glass enclosed ‘Galley’ just to see the Barbecue Pit. It takes 
a trifle more time for these dishes (and what better excuse 
do you need for another cocktail). . . . On glowing char- 
coal coals we burn special cherry-wood that permeates the 
meat with a subtle smoky flavor.” (Editor’s note: Wipe 
your chin . . . we've just begun.) 


Over on the next page we were stopped, momentarily, 
by a bit of editorial comment, which introduces the Soups 
for the Gourmet section. ‘“To the Chinese,” it says here, 
“who look on eating as a fine art, soup is not taken 
casually. A usual Chinese dinner consists of at least two 
different soups between courses. The Tonga Room selec- 
tions are from the finest Cantonese recipes which call for 
... a wide range of fowl, vegetables, tender meats.’’ Have 
a sample: “Winter Melon Soup—steamed 3 hours with 
breast of squab, bamboo shoots, ham, lotus seeds (4 or 6 
persons). Requires notice ahead to order.” Brother, for 
that we'll give notice. And starve all day to be ready when 
you are—even at the five buck stipend. 


For the entree we'd like the Sai Woo Duck . . . a little 
tidbit made with pot roast duck, mushrooms, bamboo shoots, 
parsley and onion. We'll top that off (even if we have to 
run around the block to make room) with the Ice Cream 
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B. I. GRAVES, Vice Pres. Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


Le progress and safety of the nation depends on the abreast of developments in the nation and particularly the 
ability of the petroleum industry to furnish necessary petroleum industry. My thanks to The Wall Street Journal 
quality petroleum products at low costs. | find that one busi- for accurate, up-to-the-minute, businesslike reporting.” | 
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*Like most important business news, this story appeared first in The Wall badenton omorow's Anton 


Street Journal. That's why this national daily is ‘‘must'’ reading for busi- The ONLY National Business Daily 
ness men who need to be fully; accurately and quickly informed. And 
that’s what provides such an unusually responsive audience for advertisers. 


Published simultaneously on both coasts 
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YOU GET MORE 


IN ESSEX COUNTY, N. J. 


Tith in Retail Sales 

Sth in Buying Income 

Sth in Food Sales 

10th in U.S. Potential 

8th in “Quality of Market” 
Ist in Family “Spendable” 


National Rankings by Sales Management 


Evening 
News 


NEWARK, New Jersey 


“One of 
America’s 
TOP 


markets” 


Flambee . . . “a rhapsody in desserts. Flaming Rum sauce 
with crushed fruit sauce over a special ice cream.” 


Before we began this Roman debauch we would, to be 
sure, have stopped off at the Tonga Bar for a little coine- 
on. The menu lists the drinks by fathoms of potency— 

| from 0 to 50 because . . . “having the best interests of our 
| passengers at heart (and because our brig has a capacity 
| of six roisterers). . . . Watch out when you pass the 
20-fathom mark . . . the pressure is terrific.” 


The grapevine has it that diner’s-out at the Tonga Room 
are ready for one of the Fairmont’s beds when the last 
crumb has been whisked away, But for us droolers who get 
no nearer than a menu, a suggestion please—include, oh 
Fairmont, a large blotter with every menu. 


Just Name It 


Common Sense Service, Inc., in swankiest Madison 
Avenue, isn’t actually a service at all—it’s a wishing well! 
Would you, for instance, like to take a trip somewhere? 
Start packing your bag. Common Sense will arrange every- 
thing but the porter’s tip for you. Maybe you'd like to throw 
a charming cocktail party but you were born socially idiotic. 
Comméon Sense can make you look like Elsa Maxwell. 


The lady responsible for all this—and more—is Harriett 
Alexander Pickering who got the idea, a couple of years 
ago, that a lot of good turns were being reduced to idle 
thoughts in the minds of a lot of people. She decided that 
helping to get them done might be a lot of fun and a 
business to boot. She took a large room overlooking the 
shops of upper Madison and hung a sign in the window 
saying, “We get you what you want.’’ The crowds that 
formed in the street looked like nothing so much as a 
cue for a Music Hall premiere. Women elbowed each 
other into her office demanding nylons, electric washers, 
Chanel 5. Mrs. Pickering rose slowly to her feet at the 
count of nine, and managed to convince the thundering 
horde that she was not in cahoots with the Black Market. 


Since that time she has, on occasion (the line forms to 
the right and she doesn’t guarantee anything) found people 
apartments, located a deodorized skunk for a Texan, 
advised tearful women that there are worse things than 
discovering their husbands took a secretary to lunch. She's 
opened and shut enough houses to look at a front door 
with a sinking feeling. She’s furnished baby sitters, trans- 
formed ugly ducklings, raised capital for zinc mines. 
Song writers and playwrights who got a Broadway brush-oft 
bring their dead pigeons to her. (Last year she got several 
thousand dollars in backing for a musical.) 


Her desk appears to be the results of a smash paper- 
drive. Every day, three times a day, the mailman brings her 
in a waste basket full of requests. They range from heatt- 
breakingly suspicious pleas for financial aid, to genuine 
ones from childless couples who want her to help them 
adopt a baby. 


The idea that grew out of the enforced inactivity of an 
energetic spirit (her two boys were in the Army) has 
developed into a business so large that she sometimes 
shrieks, “Apres moi le deluge,” when the mailman appears. 


And still she goes on filling orders from Colorado for 
_ negligees; helping young men, like the one who came to 
| her with his own concoction which was a “guaranteed poison 
| ivy cure.” Darned if it wasn’t. She’s scouting the town 
| for backers. She says, “We'll do anything—within the law.” 
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, A. EDWIN PHILIPS has been 
made vice-president to direct 
all sales and marketing for 

International Plastic Corp. 
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MAJ. NORTHAM WARREN, 
JR. has rejoined Northam 
Warren Corp. as vice-presi- 
dent assistant to the president. 


FRANK Jj. McGINNIS has 
been appointed to direct all 
passenger car advertising for 
tha Ford Motor Company. 


WILLIAM P. FAY has been 
appointed vice-president of 
Snow Crop Marketers, Inc. 
to direct midwestern sales. 


LT. COL. JOHN W. HUB- 
BELL ‘has returned to the 
' Simmons cd from the Army 
as assistant to the president. 


H. ROBERT MARSCHALK has 
been named sales manager of 
the Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
makers of Seaforth toiletries. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements 
appearing in electrical trade publications. 
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Thousands are needed for Ice 
Plants throughout the world... 
in Government and Municipal 
buildings, as well as in theatres, 
hotels and large department stores. 
They will freeze foods, make ice 
and furnish cool, fresh air to make 
our daily living more enjoyable. 


“DIESEL PROGRESS” reaches 


into every nook and corner of 
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HOW MANY DIESELS FOR 
COLD STORAGE AND AIR CONDITIONING? 


a vast wide awake market. Its 
carefully selected readership af- 
fords you contact with executives 
of vision. Your sales story in 


“DIESEL PROGRESS” has full 


SASSANS. i 


coverage of the entire field. 
“DIESEL PROGRESS” renders 
a valuable technical service to the 
executives who are interested in 
and can purchase your equipment. 


A few of the 
industries served 


Bus companies 


Air-Conditioning plants 


Consulting Engineers 
by Diesel Progress Contractors road and general Oil drilling contractors 


include the Engine manufacturers Quarries 

following: Government officials Railroads 
Dairies Ship operators 
Ice plants Shipyards 


‘ Industrial power users 
Irrigating projects 
ogging companies 


Mines 
Municipalities 
Naval architects 


Tractor users 
Truck fleet operators 
Utility companies 


Editedand Published by REX W. WADMAN 
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( the advertising record 
of the 1946 American Druggist 
Blue Book. 

I hope you’re in this 1946 
edition. 

If you are, you’re where your 
ad can be seen by thousands of 
druggists not once—but up to a 
dozen to fifteen times a day. 

And if you’vewritten straight, 
factual catalog copy—that tells 
exactly what your product is, 
how it works, and why it’s good 
—then you are using the Blue 
Book right. 

Because thousands of drug- 
gists, by such a majority that it’s 
staggering, tell us the 1946 
Blue Book is the best price book 
ever published. That’s pretty 
high praise — but they’re the 
ones who know. We’re just quot- 
ing what they write us. 

If it’s that useful to them, 
isn’t it just as useful to you? 


a 


Publisher 


s\n 


The Pharmaceutical Business Magazine 
572 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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The column acknowledges, albeit 
belatedly, receipt of the Orville Reed 
anthology: “It Could Be Verse.’’ My 
favorite, I think, is the one Orville 
calls “Success Story,” which goes: 


How did I make the money 
With which my safe is lined? 

I manufacture eight-balls 

That husbands get behind. 


Add similes: ‘““No more chance than 
a ‘reasonable facsimile’ in a prize-con- 
test.” 


Bovine Dep’t.: 


Toronto, Canada 
Dear Harry: 


Business Week claims that 350,000 
calves are produced annually in the 
U. S. by artificial insemination. Does 
this explain why we are hearing less 
about contented cows? What does Elsie 
think of it all? Would she like Beu- 
lah’s pedigree to read: “Out of Elsie 
by Test-Tube?” 


Sincerely, 


John Landels Love 


Cute promotion by Station WOR 
was the realest-looking railroad-ticket 
you ever saw, “Issued by WOR, New 
York — that Great American Sales- 
road.” Stops on this long “through 
ticket” were marked as Bridgeport, 
New Haven, Trenton, Newark, Allen- 
town, Philadelphia, New York, Jersey 
City, Paterson, Yonkers, Elizabeth, 
Camden, Reading, Wilmington, Wat- 
erbury, and Hartford . . . “via the 
most concentrated - population - area 
route.” 


Speaking of railroads, Jack Lutz 
calls our attention to a sign in Phila- 
delphia’s Reading Terminal, reading: 
“Care is costly.” Of course, Jack ad- 
mits, it is intended to sell ““E’”’ Bonds, 
but, if care is costly, he continues, why 
be careful? And in a train-shed of all 
places! . 


No, Tessie; CIO’s Philip Murray 
didn’t write the copy for that traffic- 


sign: “Walk on Green only.” 
Nit—'"Did you see the way that lum- 


berman went for the babe?’ 
Wit—"“Yeah; he’s a timber-wolf.” 


Aside to Paul S. Weiner, of New 
York’s Purofied Down Products: 
Thanks for remembering us at Christ- 
mas-time, and so generously. 


Not the least of a wife’s antagonism 
to cigars is that the guy talks gib- 
berish through them, so that she has to 
ask “Huh?’’, after which he takes the 
nasty thing out of his puss and tells 
her in English. 


Lou Shimon thinks a song might be 
built around the thought: “I knew it 
was wrong to flirt with the waitress, 
but I was playing for big steaks.” He 
says further: “She was only a Kodak- 
salesman’s daughter, but when she got 
you into a dark room, things started 
developing.” 

A call-report mentions a ‘‘flourescent 
light.” The kind that bakers use, ob- 
viously. 

Tessie O’Paque says the Walnut 
Growers are considering a national 
nutwork. 


“Advertising Signs that Smell,” 
said Editor Salisbury in an adjoining 
department awhile back. Some of the 
magazine ads are no gardenias, either. 


Lead-article in The Reader's Digest 
for December was: “When the Wise 
Man Appeared,” condensed from the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and written by 
my old aly William Ashley Ander- 
son. It gave me quite a start to read: 
“Going home, Bruce showed me where 
the short cut came out. “That’s where 
the Thompsons live,’ he said, and 
added, ‘Harry Thompson died there’.” 


If you’re not allergic to the play-on- 
words, as so many profess to be, you'll 
like that title on an article in Parade: 
“Where there’s a wheel, there’s 4 
way.” 


This will be the worst Winter on 
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|. ROUTINE OPERATOR. Think you can 
change the ways of an o/der woman? Not 
likely! Her beauty methods, her buying 
habits, her brand preferences are set. 
Her hopes, desires, needs are diminishing. 
She was fair game for your advertising 
years ago—but if you didn’t sell her 
then, you probably never will. 


FEBRUARY 


In any picture of your market... 
The Modern Half is the Better Half ! 


2. LIVELY EXPERIMENTER. Here’s the modern 
young lady to talk to about what’s new in 
shampoo! She’s at the peak buying age 
(18-26). She’s open-minded about brands; 
eager to find what’s best for Aer. Sell her 
now and you’ve got her for life. Sell her in 
the Dell Modern Group—and you sell three 
million of her! 


sells the Modern Market 


in TOP production 


1946 will be the biggest year 
ever for Pfaudler Co., world’s 
largest manufacturer of glass lined 
equipment for producers of proc- 
essed foods, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, vitamins, synthetic 
rubber, plastics, etc. 


OVERNIGHT reconversion 
put Pfaudler on full peacetime 
output with no lay-offs for skilled, 
well-paid workers. Present record 
employment will continue to in- 
crease throughout the year. 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 


the nation, 


of manufac tured 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 


, _Wemewe Arch-Aid me 


throughout 
these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 


Known 


products among ail 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shuron Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


Evening 


ROCHESTER.NY. 


Ae ee ee : 


Los Angeles Chicage 


TIMES-UNION DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
‘s Morning and Sunday 


Two of 21 Gannett Newspapers 
Representative —J. P. McKinney & Son 


San Francisco New York — 
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tires in history, and National Safet) 
Council gives some timely advice 
“Ease-up when there's a freeze-up.’ 
Which reminds me: The U. S. As 
bestos Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, maker of Grey-Rock brake-linings, 
is breaking out in the national mags 
this month with a campaign which 
asks: “Are your brakes as old as your 
car?”, and the admonition to see a 
Grey-Rock brake-service shop if they 
are. Obviously, cars will never again 
be so old as they are right now, and 
“old” brakes are a menace. 

A Yuletide greeting, including the 
calendar for the year 1901, was mailed 
in a folder by The Irving Davis Co. 
with this explanation: ‘Since the 1901 
calendar is the same as the one for 
1946, it can serve a useful purpose 
during the new Year . .’. particularly 
because paper-shortages continue.” Irv 
Davis, head of the New York advertis- 
ing agency, has had many requests for 
permission to reprint the folder. For 
those who may wish to use the idea 
next year, he points out that the calen- 
dar for 1755, 1800, or 1941 will 
again be in order in 1947. Got any 
1755 calendars lying around ? 

Some people are not in the right 
jobs. There's a chap out in White- 
water, Wis., managing a cold-storage 
plant when he ought to be writing 
radio gags. He had 18 years in all 
branches of theatre-management. 

Lou Shimon says she was only a 
stock-exchange operator's daughter, 
but she'd sure sell a gambler short 
when his bull was more than she could 
bear. 


The same correspondent says the 
devil got a statement with this nota- 
tion: ‘Pay your bills now, so we won't 
have to look all over hell for you.” 

° 

Count yourself fortunate if you were 
on the mailing-list of New York's 
Profile Press to receive its 1946 al- 
manac. It is a sweet job from cover 
to cover. 

. 

Wonder if a fellow will ever again 
be able to buy a carton of book- 
matches ? 

. 

Grit’s Louise Hall was amused by 
the juxtaposition of two titles on 4 
Look cover: 


How To Hold a Wife 
The Roosevelt Children 
T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Speaking of J. Edgar Hoover 
(and who hasn’t!)... 


- J. Edgar Hoover’s guns have never stopped spitting at 
criminal scum on the home front. 
And the newspapers, magazines, movies and radio have never 
stopped writing about Hoover and the FBI—with one exception. 
The American Magazine doesn’t write about J. Edgar Hoover 
or the FBI—but J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI frequently writes 
for The American Magazine! 
Watch The American ... month after month .. . for articles 
by men others write about. 


The American Magazine 
Where Important People Turn to Say Important Things 


FEBRUARY 1, 1946 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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TREES 
THE PERPETUAL CROP 


Trees are one of the na- 
tion’s renewable resources 
and paper mills are now 
creating a perpetual forest 


industry . . . an industry 
which provides a stable 


income for the farmer as 


well as the logger. @ 


PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
PORTLAND - DENVER - VANCOUVER - NEW YORK 


SAM FRANCISCO - WEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 
A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO, 


has won 
416 
og 4 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last 3 Years 
© 


Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else 
where No Charge Will Be Made 
For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 E. 44 St., New York 17,'N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 4-3411 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


FTC Calls for New Laws 


We understand that the Federal 
Trade Commission is asking Con- 
gress for extensive new laws which 
it would administer. What are they, 
and what would their effect be 
upon sales, distribution, advertis- 
ing, and related activities? 


FTC’s recommendations are con- 
tained in its annual report for the 
1945 fiscal year released about mid- 
January and for the most part ask for 
enactment of the program recommend- 
ed in 1941 by Senator O’Mahoney’s 
then active Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. Broadly it calls for 
setting up “national standards for 
national corporations,” amendment of 
the Clayton Act to restrict acquisition 
of assets of competitors, prohibition of 
interlocking directorships, making 
basing-point or similar pricing systems 
illegal, creating a long list of new 
patent regulations, establishing addi- 
tional controls over insurance com- 
panies and their promotion activities. 

The recommendations give special 
attention to trade associations of inter- 
state character and ask that they be 
required to register with the appropri- 
ate Federal agency, file periodic reports 
and show they do not violate anti-trust 
laws. Specific application of FTC's 
recommendations to the field of sales 
management is very broad. 

While not asking for new legisla- 
tion along that line, FTC’s report 
stresses continuing pursual of its study 
of advertising practices. During the 
year, FTC scanned 301,000 advertise- 
ments in printed periodicals and 562,- 
000 radio commercials. Of these, 
17,260 and 10,574 respectively were 
set down for “further study.” 

Advertisements questioned dealt 
with commodities in the following 
proportions: drugs 67.9%; cosmetics 
18.6%; human food 3.9%; animal 
food 1.9%; “devices” 2.1%. 

Actually FTC issued only 164 
formal complaints during the year. It 
issued 140 cease and desist orders and 
accepted 286 ae Ne ge to discon- 
tinue alleged unlawful practices. Of 
the latter 66 pertained to periodical 
and radio advertising. 

Roughly, FTC’s percentages were 
about the same last year as for thé 
previous year. For 1945, “questioned” 


advertisements involved 1,114 com- 
modities; for the previous year, 1,902. 

The Commission reported a total of 
150 industries operating under trade 
practice rules, and 49 export associa- 
tions registered. 


Farm Income Steady 


What is the outlook for agricul- 
tural income and continued high 
rural sales potentials during 1946? 


The Department of Agriculture 
economists predict that net farm in- 
come during 1946 will be more than 
double the pre-war average. Curtailed 
military purchases of farm products 
will be offset by expanded civilian re- 
quirements and increased purchases for 
relief and export. The Department 


thinks farm prices will remain firm 


until 1946 crops begin to come in, and 
then may show some rise if ceilings 
are abandoned. 

One Department study, however, 
notes a trend toward higher charges 
made for marketing farm products 
which will mean that the farmer's 
share of the consumer dollar gradually 
will become a little smaller. War con- 
trols and strong consumer demand re- 
stricted the margins of marketing 
agencies, but as controls are relaxed 
an increase in these margins is ex- 
pected. This, however, probably will 
have little effect on farm purchasing 
power for some time to come. 


Changes in Food Marketing 


What is behind recurring re- 
ports, attributed to Washington, 
that the greatest post-war “revolu- 
tion” in distribution will be in the 
food industry? 


Some Washington agencies con- 
cerned with business matters feel that 
more developments, spurred by war 
needs, came in the food handling in- 
dustry than in any other line of major 
importance to the consumer. The 
greatest expansion will come in the 
quick-freeze processing of practically 
all kinds of food, in the opinion of 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
this will have a considerable effect 
upon distribution methods. Pre-packag- 
ing of fresh: fruits and vegetables will 
increase greatly. A by-product of such 
developments will be the creation and 
marketing of new display and storage 
equipment. The Government experts 
see no expansion in store for the can- 
ning industry. 
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( a vrathere..* 


When Bill Barker sits down to a Board meeting, he dominates the 
discussion, not by virtue of a loud voice, but because of that acuity 
of mind and soundness of judgment that made him president. 


Bill Barker not only thinks for himself. He thinks for a lot of other 
people, too. He is typical of the significant people who regularly 


read Newsweek — prefer its clear-cut reporting and news 
interpretation. 


lf your advertising problem is to sell an idea, whether it's a plastic 
or a personal plane, sell it first to the Bill Barkers of America. 


Not only do they themselves constitute a solid high income market, 


but they start the trend of acceptance that leads new products 
to volume distribufion. 


IN INDUSTRY... 


Leadership — 


NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON CLEVELAND » PHILADELPHIA » DETROIT * CHICAGO +.LOS ANGELES 
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TO GREATER SALES 
IN YOUR MARKET 


a Noho? 
NOW A RADIO SERIAL, WILL 


DELIVER A SALES PUNCH 
TO WAITING MILLIONS 


° e a * * e e e 


With over 50,000,000 loyal comic strip readers, JOE PALOOKA 
comes to Radio. Offering /ocal advertisers and stations net- 


work quality kid show” at a price local advertisers can afford. 
Why not capitalize on the “ Kids” 


THEY ARE CONSUMERS 
THEY INFLUENCE PURCHASES 
THEY ARE TOMORROW’S BUYERS 


Use Joe Palooka to ‘‘Punch-up”’ Sales! 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
LOCAL OR REGIONAL SPONSORSHIP 


NORTH CENTRAL 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


CENTRAL 4894 


Coincident with improvements in 
pre-packaging of produce, air trans- 
portation apparently will be a major 
factor in distribution practices fas 
sooner than most businessmen antici 
pated. Air freight and air express rates 
are being lowered steadily. Numerous 
companies are now shipping by ait 
under experimental contracts. The Ait 
Transport Association in Washington, 
representing all of the domestic air- 
lines, has special committees at work 
on both economic and engineering 
aspects of haulage by air and is mak 
ing its biggest bid for new business in 
the food and produce field. 


State Dept. to Aid Exporters 


It appears that both the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the State 
Department are going after sales 
promotion of American products 
in foreign countries. Does this 
mean that in looking toward for- 
eign markets we will have to deal 
through both Government depart- 
ments? 


Businessmen who are sceptical of 
what the State Department may or 
may not do should remember that 
Assistant Secretary Clayton has in- 
jected a lot of practical business ideas 
into its activities. Sales executives 
should not overlook his backing of 
the department’s current moves in the 
direction of foreign sales promotion. 

The State Department's Foreign 
Service Division has for some time 
been drafting a bill which would per- 
mit it to hire an additional 250 men 
to staff foreign consulates and mis- 
sions, bringing them in at top levels so 
as to obtain experienced businessmen. 
Under present legislation, foreign 
service personnel can be hired only at 
bottom levels which would not attract 
qualified men. The State Department 
is awake to the fact that it is inheriting 
some of the wartime functions of the 
FEA, OWI, OSS and other war agen- 
cies, and that businessmen necessarily 
must have its intercession and protec: 
tion. Such factors as U. S. surplus 
property abroad and the fast develop- 
ment of international aviation heighten 
the State Department’s interest in busi- 
ness factors as such. 

The State Department has estab- 
lished a Foreign Service Reporting 
Division through which it hopes to 
coordinate information on exports and 
imports gathered by such Government 
agencies as Commerce, Interior, Treas- 
ury, and Agriculture. Commerce De- 
partment will continue its reporting 
activities, but State Department under 
present ideas may become a more 
potent factor in business abroad. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 1, 1946 


Putting the Pieces Together 


TAKING WALL STREET OFF THE MARGIN BASIS 
is illustrative of the boom psychology in Government 
circles. Washington is in the grip of boom psychology; it 
fears inflation rather than deflation, despite the current 
labor unrest which is turning production into a state of 
snafu. Government economists are joined by many in 
private industry in forecasting spurting industrial activity, 
very little unemployment, tremendous consumer demand. 


They see an early end to major strikes, wage increases 
of 15% and up which will swell consumer purchasing 
power, ‘giving a little” on the matter of prices, a better 
measure of employer security, and an increase in worker 
productivity through wide adoption of incentive plans. 


The settlement of Kaiser-Frazer with the union incor- 
porates three general elements which are likely to be found 
in most wage settlements. These three are: flat hourly in- 
crease, a simple, automatically operating bonus plan, and 
union agreement to insure steady production by making 
it more difficult for hot-heads to call wildcat strikes. 


The Kaiser-Frazer bonus plan of five dollars to be put 
in a pool for each car produced is a striking concession 
to labor. It can be argued that labor has already been paid 
for producing the car and that bonuses should be enjoyed 
only for production in excess of some mutually acceptable 
quota. Yet the pattern is set for the payment of extras 
for production of all units starting with the first. 


Progress of Reconversion 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SINCE V-J DAY? In July 
we had 12,300,000 men and women in uniform. At the 
beginning of January the strength of the Armed Forces 
is down to about eight million. By July, 1946, it is sched- 
uled to fall to 2,600,000. Munitions production, at the 
beginning of 1945, was scheduled at $60.8 billion for the 
year. In November, actual munitions production was at an 
annual rate of about $9.2 billion. Present schedules call 
for about $3.5 billion in 1946. About 300 thousand prime 
contracts have been terminated since V-J Day, with full 
payment made on approximately 250 thousand and the 
Government making advances to contractors equal to about 
two-thirds of the value of the, roughly, 50 thousand con- 
tracts not yet finally settled. 


Disposal of Government-owned surpluses has hardly 
begun. Between $50 and $55 billion of Government- 
owned property (valued at cost) will probably be declared 
surplus. Up to now, final disposition has been made of 
only about $2.9 billion of this property. 


As of January 12, according to Paul Hoffman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, approximately 52 
million workers were holding productive civilian jobs, and 
unemployment was only a fraction of that officially pre- 
dicted at the conclusion of hostilities with Japan. Not- 
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withstanding the number of workers on strike, the Labor 
Department found as of mid-January that employment, 
outside of agriculture, increased 181 thousand from mid- 
November to mid-December. During that period heavy 
industries reported increases in such fields as iron and steel, 
machinery, and non-ferrous metals. Textiles, which have 
been recruiting workers, reported a 43 thousand gain. 


In the first half of 1945, gross national product was 
running at an annual rate of about $206 billion. The im- 
pact of the end of the war seems to have reduced total 
product by less than 15% in the last quarter of 1945. 
Income payments to individuals probably declined less than 
half as much as total production. 


As General Leonard T. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co., 
reports, “In recent months millions of servicemen have 
been receiving and spending mustering-out allowances 
after being discharged. Moreover, large numbers of former 
munitions makers have been receiving unemployment com- 
pensation.” 


Justice Gives O.K. on Advertising 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
TOWARD ADVERTISING was stated recently by Wen- 
dell Berge, head of the Antitrust Division, in a speech 
before the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. His remarks cheered the industrialists—who haven't 
heard favorable things about advertising emanating from 
the Justice Department for many a year. Mr. Berge said: 
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1939 1941 1944 


SOURCE: U. S. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


‘Fundamentally, the interests of advertising are in complete 
concert with those of the public and therefore of the law. Adver- 
tising and the antitrust laws are commonly concerned with the 
best possible distribution of goods in a free competitive market. 
They are jointly opposed to a restrictive system of distribution 
and to a market characterized by high prices, low turnover or 
monopoly control. 


"It is notable that there is a much greater quantity of adver- 
vertising in fields where competition prevails than there is in 
fields subject to monopoly domination. The reasons why this 
should be so are obvious. Indeed, legitimate advertising on an 
active scale can be one of the most significant aspects of healthy 
competition. 


“Thus the function of the Antitrust Division in enforcing the 
law is also in the interests of the majority of advertisers. The 
antitrust laws seek to prevent the business policy of any large 
concentrated group from restraining by artificial means the dis- 
tribution of goods in our economy. Restraints on distribution 
usually mean less advertising. Thus, in nearly all respects our 
purpose under the antitrust laws is parallel to the legitimate 
aims of advertising. By no stretch of the imagination can it be 
said that the enforcement of the antitrust laws is opposed to 
advertising or intended to exert undue control over it. 


“Advertising does not present problems under the antitrust 
laws different from those presented by any other business activity. 
Like any other business activity we are concerned with advertising 
only when it ts used as a means of imposing monopolistic and 
restrictive controls upon the competitive pattern of American in- 
dustry. An agreement among competitors to adhere to an adver- 
tised program would not, because of the fact of advertising, grant 
any immunity under the antitrust laws. For example, an agreement 
among competitors not to advertise or to boycott a medium of 
advertising would involve serious questions under the antitrust 
laws. In other words, the antitrust laws are concerned with adver- 
tising only where necessary to assure that advertising does not 
become another tool in the arsenal of monopoly to be used to 
injure the foundations of free enterprise. 


“Thus, the relationships between the antitrust laws, and patents, 
trade-marks, and advertising, all hinge upon the workings of a 
competitive economy. All three have a place and a function in our 
industrial and commercial life. But when they are utilized in 
such manner as to impede or hinder production or distribution 
of goods, and to destroy or stifle competition, they are being used 
in contravention of the public interest in general, of the interest 
of industry in particular, and probably in violation of the law.” 


INDIVIDUALS BOUGHT 
$55,000,000,000 
IN WAR BONDS 


Wl”: THEY REDEEMED 


anne 77 -«$10,346,000,000 


WME!" WORTH 


HOLD 
ON TO 
YOUR 
BONDS 


DEC. 31, 1945 


Oo 
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The FTC on Fair Trade 


CONSUMER GROUPS OPPOSED TO PRICE MAINTE. 
NANCE are getting under way a campaign against the 
Miller-Tydings Act. The opponents of Fair Trade agree- 
ments have several arguments which they intend to press, 
These include: (1) The Act was not enacted after the 
usual formal hearings but instead as a rider to the 1937 
District Appropriation Bill. (2) Because of the danger of 
an inflationary trend, legislation to set retail price floors is 
not appropriate to the times. (3) The Fair Trade agree. 
ments are opposed by both the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice. (4) When application of 
the Act was at issue in the District of Columbia newspapers 
seemed to favor the opposition. 


Those readers interested in price maintenance should 
send to the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., 
for its 54-page summary, ‘Resale Price Maintenance, 
Summary and Conclusion.” Among the conclusions drawn 
by the Commission are these: 


1. Loss leader merchandising, which the Miller-Tydings 
Act is intended to prevent, is unfair particularly when used 
by large concerns to hurt their weaker competitors. How- 
ever, the Miller-Tydings Act is too broad and covers much 
more than leader selling. 


2. The Act is used by powerful dealer organizations to 
force manufacturers to place their brands under minimum 
resale prices. 


3. Minimum resale price agreements best lend them- 
selves to articles with distinctive characteristics; otherwise 
they face competition by articles wholesaled without price 
protection to the dealer. Use of the law is greatest in its 
application to the sales of drugs, cosmetics, toilet goods, and 
sporting goods. 


4. Resale price maintenance has been fostered especially 
in concentrated industries or those in which manufacturers 
or dealers are strongly organized. 


5. Resale agreements are avoided by manufacturers 
whose products sell at narrow margins. It does not lend 
itself to such items as cigarets which are widely sold as 
side-lines. Manufacturers whose goods are marketed 
through trade-in systems—appliances, autos, etc.—do not 
feel that they can enforce such agreements—the trade-ins 
would be easy loopholes.” 


New Title for the SM 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING SPEECHES at the 
recent Indianapolis meeting of the American Marketing 
Association was made by Earl Bunting, president, the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., under the title “Top Executives 
and the Market Problem.” In the talk he argued that top 
management of corporations should always include the 
sales heads in the policy-forming group, such as giving 
them a seat at the directors table, and then he sought for 4 
better title for the man who holds the responsibility for 
the over-all marketing job, which would include sales, 
advertising, merchandising, and consumer research. 


“Perhaps,” he said, “the term vice-president in </arge 
of customers would just about include all of the phases 
of finding customers, informing them, and selling them. 


Pup SArissUry 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY ETNA M. 
KELLEY 


OES your company make a 
product which 

(a) Differs from its com- 

; petitors in being without a 

ire hazard, or in being more “‘fire- 
safe’ than they are? 

(b) Lends itself to being applied 
Or attached to, or incorporated into, 
other products, thereby rendering them 
less inflammable or more resistant to 
nre ? 

_ If it does, this is an asset well worth 
featuring in your sales program, for 
we have entered an era of increasing 
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A Potent New 
Sales “Plus”: 


FLAMEPROOFING 


national consciousness of the hazards 
of fire and of the desirability of taking 
preventive action against those hazards. 

The war awakened this conscious- 
ness and impelled us to take the nec- 
essary measures toward fire-prevention. 
It hastened scientific developments, 
many of which resulted in products 
and .services which will continue to be 
used in peacetime. Meanwhile, stricter 
laws are being enacted almost daily all 
over the land, requiring stronger 
measures of protection against fire 
hazards. In most instances, observance 
of these regulations means business for 
some company or individual—in the 
form of products to be sold or services 
rendered, and sometimes both. 

The organized effort behind the 


Fire 


is a terrifying enemy 


against which there is a never- 
ending battle. New chemicals, 
new processes and new mate- 
rials (many the results of fire- 
control research done during 
the war) now offer firms in 
many fields the opportunity to 
build products which are fire- 
proof or fire-resistant, thus cre- 


ating a powerful sales appeal. 


New Fire FiGHters .. . not men, but 
meterials; not water, but new chemicals 
and processes. Products like U. 5. Rub- 
ber’s Asbeston, worn by Navy fire fighters 
(left above), and Pluswood, a wood alloy 
more fire-resistant than steel (above) 
reflect the trend toward products which 
build sales appeal by being flameproof. 


struggle to educate the public in the 
need for fire-prevention is enormous. 
There are such organizations as the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, the safety societies, the vol- 
untary and municipal fire departments. 
There are special events, such as Fire 
Prevention Week. But despite or- 
ganized activity and educational effort, 
most fires result from carelessness, and 
the toll they take in lives and property 
is appalling. In 1944, fires in the 
United States caused 10,000 deaths, 
17.000 serious injuries, and $450,000,- 
000 of property loss. 
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Normally, we Americans strike 
matches, smoke cigarettes, use elec- 
trical appliances, and otherwise expose 
ourselves to potential fire hazards many 
times each day. Some of us work in 
surroundings which, from their very 
nature, offer greater fire hazards than 
other environments. Considering the 
importance of the role ignition and 
heat play in our daily lives, it is sur- 
prising that the toll fire takes is no 
larger than it is. Whatever credit 
there is for this circumstance must be 
given not to us as individuals, but to 
legal restrictions, to fire departments, 
to insurance people, to the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, and to makers of 
appliances, compounds and the host of 
other products which help to protect 
society from the ravages of fire. It is 


No “Hor Seatrs”—not with Naughahyde, 
U. S. Rubber’s plastic fireproof uphol- 
stery material. It will probably have 
wide applications in outdoor and house- 
hold furniture, theaters, cars, planes. 


no reflection upon these various 
agencies to state that they are for the 
most part actuated by selfish rather 
than altruistic motives. 

In the struggle to better our methods 
of reducing losses from fire, industry 
has a large stake. It has the responsi- 
bility of providing safer working con- 
ditions. It has the responsibility of re- 
moving fire hazards, so far as possible, 
from products manufactured. But 
apart from ethical considerations, it’s 
good business to assume these respon- 
sibilities, with the resultant advantages 
ranging from improv ed industrial and 
public relations to lower insurance 
rates. And, most important for pur- 
poses of this article, there’s the added 
sales appeal of the product which has 
an above-the-average fire-resistant char- 
acteristic. 

Taking stock of recent developments 
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Winpow Protection: Look for fireproof drapery fabrics in the very near future. 
Although not yet in production, this group of samples was exhibited at a «recent 


stockholders’ meeting of the Manhattan Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


along this line, we find the greatly in- 
creased use of chemicals for flame- 
proofing textiles..The war gave im- 
petus to this trend. In most communi- 
ties, there are now regulations requir- 
ing that draperies used in places of 
public assembly be so treated. This is 
also true of decorative papers used in 
store displays, and even of Christmas 
trees in public places. 

In the construction field, the words 
“fireproof” and “‘fire-safe’ have great 
significance. There are chemicals for 
treating wood, one type of which is 
impregnated in the raw lumber under 
pressure to make it permanently fire- 
resistant. The other type, a surface 
coating, is satisfactory for many pur- 
poses. Insulating material made of 
glass or mineral is at an advantage 
because of its inherent resistance to 
fire, but flameproofed cotton is also 
forging ahead, thanks to the active 
promotional efforts of the National 
Cotton Council. 

Meanwhile, the coveted seal of ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories appears on more and more of 
the products and appliances with which 
we come in daily contact—an incon- 
spicuous but valuable fire warden. Not 
to be able to display it would wreck 
the sales of many types of products. 
The right to use the UL label is often 
featured in the advertising of mer- 
chandise, and it is sometimes made the 
basis of a promotional campaign. 

Through the ages, great conflagra- 
tions have always compensated in part 
for the havoc they wreaked by inspir- 
ing useful measures of fire-prevention. 
In recent years, the circus fire in Hart- 


ford and the Cocoanut Grove Night 
Club fire in Boston both dramatically 
served this purpose. But there have 
been other factors working toward the 
same end. Lawsuits arising from death 
and injury from fires involving 
brushed rayon have awakened manu- 
facturers and retailers to a new sense 
of responsibility. (One store is the de- 
fendant in a suit for $845,000 damages 
as a result of such a fire.) The knowl- 
edge that war workers and fighters ex- 
posed to unusual fire hazards wore 
clothing treated to render it fire-re- 
sistant also educated the public to an 
awareness of this development. In ad- 
dition, people had within recent years 
become more and more accustomed to 
the idea of treating materials to render 
them water-repellent, mildew-proof 
and moth-proof. All these factors have 
helped swell the tide of interest in 
flameproofing. 

It is said that there are 30 or more 
chemicals capable of preventing flame 
spread. Fabrics treated with even the 
best of these are not actually fireproof, 
but they do have the useful quality 
of not supporting combustion or propa- 
gating a flame. Since all the chemicals 
thus far developed for treating decora- 
tive fabrics are water-soluble, it is 
necessary to apply the treatments cach 
time the fabric is laundered. Many 
laundries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments now regularly offer this service 
to their customers. (To help identity 
war workers’ garments treated with fire 
retardants, Dupont developed a water- 
soluble dye for stamping a large yellow 
spot on the back of each freshly laun- 
dered and flameproofed uniform, to 
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SHE Can EveEN ANSWER THE DOORBELL 


... Mrs. Housewife won’t have to worry about 


her ironing board cover bursting into flame—not if it’s made of U. S. Rubber’s 
Asbeston. It’s one of the first available peacetime products to come out of the war. 


be applied at the laundry.) The search 
for a fire retardant which is not water- 
soluble, and which will not detract 
from the appearance of fine fabrics, is 
still going on. 

The flameproofing treatments in 
widest use for decorative fabrics are 
those applied with Dupont’s fire re- 
tardants, based on ammonium sulfa- 
mate; and those of Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and other firms, based on am- 
monium phosphates and sulphates. The 
chemicals are sold in bulk both to 
users and to companies that mix and 
sell the compounds under their own 
trade names. 

Dupont’s fire retardants are sold 
through its division, the Grasselli 
Chemical Department. The Flameproof 
Chemical Co. has the exclusive sales 
agency for these products in New 
York and the surrounding territory, 
but it also sells them throughout 
the rest of the United States not on an 
exclusive basis. This eight-year-old 
company began as Perma-Dry, Inc., 
and started its flameproofing division 
‘ix years ago. It processes fabrics to 
tender them water-repellent and mil- 
dew-proof. Through its fastest-grow- 
ing diy ision, The Flameproof Chemical 
Co., it treats both yard goods and fin- 
ished draperies. It also sells Dupont’s 
fire restardants to mills, finishers and 
dyers, who treat their own fabrics: to 
theatrical supply companies, theaters, 
hotels and restaurants, and to indus- 
trial laundries. 

The Flameproof Chemical Co. ad- 
Vertises aggressively in business and 
institutional publications and carries 
ON a vigorous educational campaign to 
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help customers use its products cor- 
rectly. Education is important in this 
comparatively new field. For one thing, 
care must be taken to prevent over- 
confidence and too much reliance on 
fire-retardant treatments, since they 
cannot in themselves stop or prevent 
fires. It is also important to remind 
users that the treatments must be re- 
applied when fabrics are laundered. 
(The Dupont fire retardants are not 
removed by the common dry-cleaning 
solvents.) The Flameproof Chemical 
Co. supplies simple but detailed in- 
structions in the use of its products. 
It also furnishes the affidavit forms 
which those who use the fire retardants 
approved by the Board of Standards 
and Appeals must file with municipal 
fire departments. 

Spectacular fires in public places of 
amusement in recent years have 
brought about more rigid observance 
of the regulations requiring that 
draperies in such establishments be 
fire-resistant. One company capitaliz- 
ing on this demand is Thortel Fire- 
proof Fabrics, New York City, that 
sells a line of incombustible fabrics 
of Fiberglas, a material made of finely 
spun glass filaments, developed by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. The 
fabrics are available in many colors 
and are as attractive as other fine dec- 
orative materials. They may be washed 
and dry-cleaned without losing their 
fireproof characteristic. Fiberglas fab- 
rics were used extensively on ship- 
board during the war, but civilian sup- 
plies are still inadequate. They are not 
suitable for use where they might be 
subject to appreciable friction, and this 


rules them out as materials for up- 
holsteries and awnings. Some of the 
Nation’s finest theaters, night clubs 
and schools have Thortel draperies in 
them. The company features the fact 
that its fabrics, being made entirely of 
glass yarns, are inorganic and therefore 
thoroughly fireproof. 

William E. Hooper & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of canvas in the country, has 
a large plant in Baltimore which pro- 
duces a permanent flameproof treat- 
ment compound, and which also sells 
duck treated with it. The compound 
derives its fire-resistant characteristic 
from chlorinated rubbers or paraffins, 
and is sold under the brand name, 
“Fire Chief.” The company also sells 
large quantities of duck with the Fire 
Chief finish. Millions of yards of it 
were used during the war for tents, 
truck covers and other military pur- 
poses. After the circus fire in Hart- 
ford, Ringling Brothers’ “Big Top” 
and side-show tents were made of 
treated canvas, accounting for many 
gallons of the Hooper compound. The 
Undewriters’ Laboratories certify that 
the finish lasts throughout the useful 
life of the fabric—which means that it 
is permanent. However, the treatment 
causes certain.changes in texture and 
color, which prevent its adaptation to 
decorative fabrics. The product was de- 
veloped about 10 years ago and was 
first used on a large scale for awnings 
and coverings at the World’s Fair. The 
war boosted production and absorbed 
practically all available supplies, but 
the treated material is now being al- 
lotted to civilian needs. 


Fire-Resistant Upholstery 


During the war there was a large 
demand for fire-resistant upholstery 
materials. Dupont’s Cavalon, a fire- 
resistant plastic-coated fabric, was used 
on aircraft, in tanks and ships, and it 
has been promised for peacetime 
civilian use. 

Naughahyde, the plastic upholstery 
material developed by United States 
Rubber Co., is waterproof and can be 
made flameproof. More than a million 
yards were used for war purposes, in 
combat ships, as a fire-resistant cover- 
ing for berths and for seats in motor- 
ized war equipment, wall linings. It is 
now available in a variety of grains 
and colors, and U. S. Rubber foresees 
its applications in outdoor and house- 
hold furniture, theaters, restaurants and 
night clubs, motor cars, trucks, boats, 
planes, and railway cars. 

United States Rubber has also de- 
veloped Asbeston, a fire-resistant fabric 
consisting partly of asbestos woven 
into fibers and cloth. This product was 
also used for military purposes, and 
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suits for fire-fighters were manufac- 
tured of it. Supplies for civilians are 
still limited, but Asbeston ironing 
board covers are now on the market. 

Formica, a product of The Formica 
Insulation Co., a laminate used exten- 
sively for table tops in restaurants, 
hotels and night clubs, is available in 
a cigarette-proof grade. For such uses, 
it comes in sheets 1/16 of an inch 
thick. It is also available as a wall 
board 5/32 of an inch thick. The 
company’s advertising literature recom- 
mends that where resistance to fire is 
vital it be veneered to Marinite or 
other fire-resisting cores. 

Micarta, a Westinghouse product for 
which United States Plywood Corp. is 
sole distributor, is primarily an in- 
dustrial plastic, but it is also made in 
a more attractive version known as 
Decorative Micarta. It consists of lay- 
ers of resin-treated paper fused into a 
sheet by means of tremendous heat and 
pressure. It has great strength and 
hardness and will resist heat up to 250 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is available in a 
cigarette-proof grade for counter, table 
and bar tops. 

Pluswood, used during the war as a 
material for airplane propellers, is 
promised for furniture now that the 
war is over. It has a number of inter- 
esting characteristics, one of which is 
that it is “more fire-resistant than 


steel.’’ It is a wood alloy or ‘‘compreg, 
termed by its makers a metal plywood 
because it must be worked as metals 
are worked. It is made of plies of 
veneer, and utilizes electronics and 
atomic friction to set the bonding 
resin. It weighs only half as much as 
aluminum, but is dense and tough. It 
is a product of Pluswood, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Lullabye Furniture Corp. A 
favorite method of arousing interest 
in it has been through photographs 
showing torches and flame applied to 
it, presumably without ill effects. 

‘Lo realize the extent to which re- 
sistance to fire is a sales asset in the 
building world you need only leaf 
through its publications. Again and 
again in their advertising columns you 
will find such phrases as “‘fire safe... 
not inflammable,” sometimes along 
with other descriptive terms, and some- 
times as headlines and copy themes. 
Here are some typical examples: 
Wheeling Corrugating Co.'s “Bar-X- 
Lath” is described as offering a ‘‘strong 
fire-resisting base for beautiful modern 
walls.’’ Lumite Screens (of the plastic, 
Saran) are ‘‘not inflammable.” ‘‘Stran- 
Steel,” product of Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., offers among other qualities ‘‘in- 
creased fire safety.” Resistance to fire 
is the main theme of an advertisement 
of U. S. Gypsum’s “Sheetrock,” “FIRE 
CAN’T BE WISHED AWAY.” 


THat “Extra” Marker. Want to capitalize on a new trend that is 
promotionally sound? Then do what Pittsburgh Corning Corp. has 
done with Foamglas. Add fire-resistance to its other selling features. 
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Resistance to fire is, understandably, 
an excellent selling point for insulating 
materials. It is inherent in some of 
them, such as those made of asbestos 
and glass. Johns-Manville’s “Blown” 
Rock Wool is in this class, and the 
makers capitalize fully on it. As an 
example, there is the booklet about the 
product which has on its front cover 
an illustration showing a silhouetted 
figure of a fireman and the phrase, in 
large red script, “Stop the Spread . 
Fire.”” The 10 inside pages are given 
over to photographs and newspaper 
accounts of fires, letters from fire 
chiefs recommending the product, 
photographs showing how its use 
stopped the spread of fires, and dia- 
grams showing how fires spread in un- 
insulated houses. 

The same theme is injected into ad- 
vertisements of PC Foamglas, product 
of Pittsburgh Corning Corp., but not 
so emphatically, since it is one of 
several other sales arguments—that the 
material is vapor-proof, waterproof 
and permanent. 


Insulating with Cotton 


Cotton is coming to be used in- 
creasingly as an insulation material, 
thanks partly to the efforts of the 
National Cotton Council. To be ap- 
proved by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for such uses, it must be 
rendered resistant to flame. Lockport 
Cotton Batting Co. is winning good 
acceptance for its ““LO-K”’ fireproofed 
cotton, brought out in 1943, The com- 
pany advertises that its product 1s one- 
seventh the weight of rock wool, high- 
ly resistant to moisture, and that it will 
not support combustion even when 
subjected to the flame of a blow torch 
at 1800 degrees Fahrenheit for twenty 
minutes. 

Johns-Manville manufactures several 
products (in addition to insulating 
material, described above) which de- 
rive much of their acceptability from 
their resistance to fire: Asbestos Roof 
Shingles, Asbestos Siding Shingles, 
Asbestos Flexboard, Asbestos Built-Up 
Roofs, and Asphalt Shingles. In the 
advertising of all these products we 
find such phrases as “Fireproof—not 
just fire-resistant” (referring to As- 
bestos Shingles, which are also rec 
ommended with the suggestion, ‘Re- 
Roof for the Last Time’); “fireproof 
qualities” (Asbestos Flexboard); and 
“highly resistant to fire’ (Asphalt 
Shingles). 

U. S. Plywoods’ Armorply and 
Decorative Armorply, consisting of 
metal sheets and plywood bonded to- 
gether, are said to be fire-resistant. 
These materials have many uses. Dut- 
ing the war Armorply was fabricated 
into containers for the storage and 
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transportation of explosive powders. 
It is also used as an external building 
material. Decorative Armorply, which 
is newer, may be used as a wall cov- 
ering, bent into various shapes, formed 
into lamp shades, valances, display de- 
signs and backgrounds. The company 
foresees many new peacetime uses 
for it. 

Firepel is the name of a new fire 
retardant coating with the character- 
istics of a paint. Made by Albi Chem- 
ical Co., New York City, it comes 
in various colors and is being used to 
cover garages and other surfaces ex- 
posed to fire hazards. An advertising 
campaign in its behalf will soon be 
started in business publications. 


Wood Fireproofing 


United States Plywood Corp. re- 
cently announced that it will soon 
have on the market a fireproof Weld- 
wood Plywood door, for use in the 
industrial, commercial and residential 
fields. 

Within recent years, considerable 
progress has been made in methods 
of treating wood to make it wholly or 
partly fireproof. It is a legal require- 
ment in many communities that Christ- 
mas trees set up in public places be so 
treated. Plaswood, mentioned earlier 
in this article, is said to be highly 
resistant to fire, and its makers have 
promised that it will be available for 
the manufacture of furniture. The 
Grasselli Chemical Department, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., produces 
chromated zinc chloride, which is now 
widely used as a wood preservative. It 
must be applied through pressure im- 
pregnation, not through superficial 
methods (such as coating or spraying), 
and is said to impart to wood the 
qualities of resistance to decay, termites 
and fire. The company’s literature 
states that as normally used it will not 
make wood ‘‘fireproof,” but it leaves 
it in a condition difficult to ignite. It 
is applied by treating plants rather 
than by those who sell and use wood. 

Outside the building field, there are 
many and varied instances of selling 
through the appeal of “‘fire-safe”’ char- 
acteristics. To name even the broad 
Classes of products or services repre- 
sented would require far more space 
than has been allotted for this article. 
If evidence were required to substanti- 
ate this statement, it could be pro- 
vided by a study of some of the direc- 
tories of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Everyone in our country Owes 
a great debt to this organization. With- 
out its guardianship, our homes—with 
their myriad electric appliances, heat- 
ing devices, matches. fuels of potential 
flammability—would be veritable fire- 
traps. We take for granted the incon- 
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“Rexford, take our little toaster into upper New York state and see 
that it meets the right people!” 
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spicuous little label which indicates 
that an oilburner, hair-dryer, photo- 
graphic enlarger or elevator is safe for 
us to use. What the public does not 
realize is that in many instances, the 
manufacturers tried again and again 
before succeeding in attaining the 
standards requisite for gaining the 
privilege of displaying the UL label. 

One company which uses the UL 
label intelligently and aggressively in 
its promotional program is United 
States Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York City, manufacturer of dry-clean- 
ing laundry and pressing equipment. 
Before Hoffman developed the 140-F 
dry-cleaning unit in 1935, petroleum 
solvent equipment suffered from fire 
laws and insurance regulations which 
prohibited its installation in many loca- 
tions. The 140-F unit “‘lifted Petro- 
leum Solvent Cleaning’ to a new level, 
and Hoffman has been prominently 
featuring the UL label in its adver- 
tising and display during the last 
decade. In the firm’s advertisements 
in laundry and dry-cleaning publica- 
tions, the UL label practically dom- 
inates the full-page insertions. An at- 
tractive 16-page booklet in board 
covers, illustrated in color, is also de- 
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voted to the theme—that through 
using the 140-F unit petroleum sol- 
vents may be safely used. One page of 
the booklet contains only a stylized 
line drawing of a fireman holding high 
above his head the UL label, and the 
words, “TESTED and APPROVED AS 
COMPLETE UNITS. By Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc.” A thread 
of continuity runs through all the com- 
pany’s advertising in leaflets and other 
literature and in publications, in the 
form of amusing drawings of a fire- 
man who is always pointing to, or 
holding, the ever-present UL label. 

Reviewing the points touched upon 
in this article, it becomes apparent that 
man’s adaptation of fire to his needs 
has brought more and more fire haz- 
ards; and that these, in turn, have in- 
spired the development of numerous 
methods of combatting them. 

The world is still far from safe 
from the ordinary hazards of fire, but 
it is a great deal safer (without con- 
sidering the war) than it was five 
years ago, or even a year ago. And 
because of increasing consumer con- 
sciousness of fire hazards, fire-pre- 
ventive products will have the promo- 
tional advantage of “plus’’ sales appeal. 
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Camera's Eye View of thelS 


A CHAIRMAN BRIEFS A SPEAKER: 
Don C. Mitchell (left), executive v-p, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., and 
Edwin C. Johnson, president, H. A. 
Johnson Co. E. C. is the founder-father 
of the Boston club, believes it to be the 
oldest in the U. S. “Organized circa 
1909-'10, three months before San 
Francisco,” he says. E. C., as usual, 
had a firm hand on the helm of the 
capacity-crowd Saturday Sales Rally. 


FACT-FINDER: Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, managing partner, 
Stewart, Brown and Associates, blueprints a 5-point program 
for post-war research: “1. Let's take inventory—have we really 
made a sales plan? 2. Let’s spot our critical weaknesses. 3. 
Let’s get organized to do market research. 4. Let’s get some 
action. 5. Let’s follow-through with a consistent program. 


Sales ManagemeniC 


CLUB DELEGATES: All sales managers’ clubs in the New England area collaborate with 
Boston in the annual conclave. Seated, |. to r.: William J. Fowler, mgr., Autocar Sales & 
Service, pres., Providence Sales Managers Club; Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, chairman of the conference; Howard V. Krick 
general agent, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., pres., New Haven Sales Managers Club. Standing 
I. to r.: George L. Abbott, vice-pres., Graton & Knight, pres., Worcester Sales Executives 
Club; Joseph H. Treanor, ass’t gen. sales mgr., New England Coke Co., acting for Louis 
Davis, pres. of the Boston club; Frank S. Townsend, mgr., Connecticut General Life Ins. 
Co., pinch-hitting for Stanley M. Heins, Curtis 1000, Inc., pres., Hartford Sales Managers Club 


THE WINNAH! Wallace Strathern, training director, New 
England Coke Co., puts on a show to demonstrate how 
hold a successful sales meeting. Volunteers from aud 
were asked to give sales talks in the time it took a ligh 
match to burn out. Winner Norman Millard, sales manée 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., cleverly tied his talk om 
Servel refrigerator to the burning match: “It operates 
quietly as the flame you see burning here in my finge® 


eiSeventh New England 
ii Conference 


SPEAKERS: T. K. Quinn (left), 
president, Monitor Equipment 
Corp., and James W. Irwin, 
New York public relations coun- 
sellor. Both addressed Friday 
sessions of the N.E. conference. 


VETERANS’ CHAMP: Norman R. Catharin PROGRAM PERSONALITIES: Thomas M. Harris 
(left), sales promotion manager, Stone & (left), associate, Stokes, Boynton & Co., trades an 
Forsyth Co. advised his colleagues to seek idea for an idea with R. B. Hulsen, manager of sales 
out potential sales talent among returning personnel and training, Moorman Manufacturing Co. 
service men, Leonard Raymond, president, Mr. Hulsen spoke on salesmen selection methods. 
Dickie-Raymond Co. served as chairman 

of the session on “Sales Organization.” 


“BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT”: This was the 
provoking title of a luncheon address by 
Charles Luckman (right below), newly ap- 
pointed executive vice-president, Lever Brothers 
Co., who told the audience that “just getting 
back to our old pre-war products and stand- 
ards” isn't going to be enough. With him Dr. 
Donald K. David, dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, who 
presided at the luncheon attended by 1,200. 


MEDIA MEN & GUESTS: Hearing the sales gospel as preached by Charles Luckman: 
(I. to r.) Earl M. Dempsey, mgr., local adv., Boston Herald; John Dempsey, adv. dir., 
Boston Herald-Traveler; Euclid M. Covington, eastern mgr., This Week; Craig 
Smith, vice-pres. and adv. mgr., Gillette Safety Razor Co.; W. G. Barker Il, 
Lever Bros. Co.; Herbert T. Hand II, vice-pres., H. B. Humphrey Co.; Richard S. 
Humphrey, pres., H. B. Humphrey Co.; Laurence O, Pratt, BBDO; Daniel B. Ruggles 
Jr., nat’l, adv, mgr., Boston Herald-Traveler; lona J. Thornton, Lever Bros. Co. 


Camera's Eye View of the 
: Seventh New England 


Sales Management Conference 


(Continued from page 43) 


9 O'CLOCK SCHOLARS: Clifford johnson, 
(right) sales manager, H. A. Johnson 
Company (son of E. C.), lately returned 
from overseas service with the Red Cross, 
greets a fellow club-member, S. D. Cham- 
berlain, field sales manager, Kendall Mills, 


HAM & EGGS SESSION: Dr. Tosdal & Boston cohorts dispense coffee and 
hospitality at breakfast. At the moment James W. Irwin is telling, with defini- 
tive gestures, why there are easier ways of making a living than serving as 
a public relations counsellor. The “Backwash of war-time ill-will is hurting 
sales,” Irwin told his audience. “An abused customer has a long memory.” 


THEY CALL IT THE “WAX WORKS”: To SM re- 
porters and many others, it means head table. Robert 
P. Tibolt, v-p, New England Coke Co. (left) and mem- 
ber of the conference committee, chats with Gurth 
F. Chambers, v-p in charge of sales, Lever Bros. Co. 
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RESEARCHERS: One session was devoted wholly to a discussion of market 
research methods. Participating in the panel were (left to right): Ralph R. 
Butler, Kendall Mills; Professor Edward C. Bursk (panel chairman), Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration; Richard L. Edsall, James Thomas 
Chirurg Company; and Bernard Gould, Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston. 


UNDAUNTED: Strike or no strike, David F. Austin 
(left), vice-president, U. S. Steel of Del., appears 
as scheduled, to plead for greater business states 
manship to achieve full employment. Chatting wit" 
him before the meeting: E. W. Davidson, director 
of customer relations, Sales Management magaz'"° 


ADVERTISING’S HEAD MAN: (left, below) Paul S. Ellison (lett), director of 
advertising and sales promotion, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., and chairman, 
Association of National Advertisers, is on the receiving end of a hearty Boston 
handshake from James H. Walsh, manager, Boston Chamber of Commerce, who 
carries the burden of conference arrangements, is official meeting ‘‘worrier.” 


Right, below) Among the constellation of big-name attendees: Joseph P.. Spang, 
jr., pres., Gillette Safety Razor Co., and Henry P. Kendall, pres., The Kendall Co. 


MID-WESTERNERS: Dr. H. H. 
Maynard, professor of market- 
ing, Ohio State (right), is 
cast as keynoter. He introduced 
the conference theme, “Turn- 
ing Purchasing Power into Sales 
and Jobs.” With him Jj. T. 
Woodside, president, Weco 
Products Co., Chicago, who 
spoke at the opening session. 


: FISH & CHIPS FOR FRIENDS: Jack Lacy, Lacy é ’ ~ ™ 

» institute, plays host at dinner to a group of sales- = » oi 
minded conference guests. Clockwise around the » a 
table: john H. Caldwell, asst. managing editor, + 
Sales Management magazine; John M. Lyons, New leis 


England District traffic mgr., Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc.; George A. Marklin, secy., National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives; Fred |. Brown, genl. 
sales mgr. Bostitch, Inc.; Mrs. Brown; E. W. 
Davidson, dir, of customer relations, Sales Manage- 
ment magazine; Prescott Tolman, dir. of sales, 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., New York; and Jack Lacy. 


THIS IS STATION WEEI: (Clockwise) K. F. 
Horton, sales mgr., WEEI; John Karol, sales mer., 
CBS, New York; Phil Kenney, Lever Bros. Co.; 
Marie H. Houlahan, dir. of publicity, WEEI; F. J. 
Young, Lever Bros. Co.; Margaret M. O’Donnell, 
Lever Bros. Co.; H. E. Bullard, Lever Bros. Co.; 
Grace Larson supervisor, radio program promotion, 
WEEI; Gordon V. Morris, WEEI; H. Ray Marks, 
asst. sales mgr, WEEI at the Friday luncheon. 


Promore “ 


CALIFORNIA” CLoTHES: Creators are placing emphasis on fash- 
ion, original design and quality workmanship to catch the fancy of 
America. First air shipment to leading out-of-state stores was arranged 


by fashion expert, Jane Taylor, shown at plane with one of the new designs. 


Ad Campaign to Push 
“California” Brand Is Set 


By Apparel Makers 


Looking beyond today’s easy sales, California Apparel Creators will 


spend $200,000 in trade advertising this year to strengthen the fash- 


ion, design and quality appeal of “California” trade-marked clothes 
g q y apt 


which give national identity to apparel from 1,000 member firms. 


T’S an old slogan: “California, 
here I come!’’ But that state’s 
reply is more recent. ‘Come right 
along folks. And, by the way, 
watch for me, too. Signed ‘Califor- 
nia.’ Is there another place name in 
the world, save perhaps Paris, that so 
symbolizes style and quality to the 
consumer; any other place that evokes 
such thoughts of luxury, high fashion, 
and glamor? The film studios are 
artly responsible; California climate 
and skillful publicity have done their 
share; advanced design and more ex- 
acting production standards complete 
the array. 
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Possessed of such an asset, Cali- 
fornia manufacturers are finding new 
ways to promote it, and one of the 
leading efforts is that of the apparel 
industry. 

The trend toward brand names in 
the textile and apparel fields is be- 
coming ever more pronounced. Today, 
giant synthetic textile manufacturers 
are building brands through a heavy 
volume of advertising addressed to the 
trade and the consumer, where yester- 
day users knew very few fiber brands. 
As the buyer’s market is restored, 
brands will compete in all types of 
wearing apparel. 


x @ 
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GincHAM Miss: Colorful little California 
dress of blue gingham has sales appeal 
—an apron effect achieved through multi- 
colored embroidered bands edged with 
red rickrack, quaint little cap sleeves. 


Today the woman shopping for a 
coat, suit, or hat, relies on the store 
from which she buys. Tomorrow she 
will want to know who made the out- 
fit, who made the materials. She will 
place her trust in manufacturers’ 
brands as she does now in buying 
household appliances, canned and 
packaged foods. 

Limited brand consciousness in the 
apparel field covering mainly corsets, 
shoes, gloves, and men’s suits, under- 
wear, and shirts, will be replaced by 
large-scale brand name competition. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


We are short of Long Distance 
telephone circuits now 


We plan to add 2,100,000 miles of them to 
the Bell System in the next twelve months. 


That is as many Long Distance circuits as 
there were in Great Britain and France be- 
fore the war. That may not be enough, the 
way people want to talk now, but if you 
will give us a little time we will get circuits 


enough no matter how many you want. 


Our program is more circuits, more jobs, 
and a return to Bell System standards of 
service just as soon as it can be done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


To meet this heavy competition, over 
1,000 California apparel manufactur- 
ers are readying themselves to win 
consumer recognition. None of the 
firms is very large as quantity produc- 
tion has never characterized California 
apparel. The accent has been on fash- 
ion, original design, quality workman- 
ship, with “Made in California” sum- 
ming up them all. Since such a diversi- 
fied group could not afford individual 
brand promotion, they have banded 
together, raised an initial $200,000 
war chest, and under the name Cali- 
fornia Apparel Creators, will soon 
launch a strong offensive of trade ad- 
vertising to reinforce the “California” 
brand on their diversified products. 

The California Apparel brand has 
existed since 1919 when a handful of 
small apparel manufacturers in Los 
Angeles formed the Associated Manu- 
facturers Association of Los Angeles. 
They made women’s wear, particularly 
California sportswear, and stressed the 
California origin of their products. 
Upon their pioneering the present or- 
ganization is based. 


Will Pull Together 


California Apparel Creators includes 
the original association, now with 350 
member firms, and 16 other associa- 
tions in the men’s, women’s, chil- 
dren's, boys’, infants’, sportswear, play- 
time, millinery, foundation, accessory, 
and textile fields. The members will 
pull together for promotion of the 
California brands, its legal protection, 
and for building a sound industry 
technically. Apparel makers in other 
states, using the California label, are 
being sued. A four-year course in 
apparel design, at U. C. L. A., has 
been financed by the association. 

The strategy for the coming ap- 
parel war, developed with Foote, 
Cone & Belding, is to advertise the 
California brand to the trade, in pub- 
lications read by buyers and merchan- 
dise men; to publicize Los Angeles as 
an apparel center where something 
new in merchandise is happening 
every day in the year. Later, this 
brand advertising will undoubtedly be 
extended to consumer media. 

“If you haven't got fashion, you 
haven't got anything” is a saying 
among Los Angeles apparel people. 
Signifying that without originality of 
design, high-grade materials and work- 
manship, clothes and accessories, al- 
though manufactured in California, 
are simply in competition with mass 
market clothes made in other centers— 
and up against hopeless competition 
because California cannot compete on 
prices. 

The California apparel brand might 
be compared with “Sunkist.” Before 
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they formed a marketing agency .0 
advertise their citrus fruit under this 
over-all brand, California orange grow- 
ers had thousands of individual 
brands. Many were valuable because 
the produce trade knew them for qual- 


Shirt-like 


TasakK Protects THE MALE: 
jacket of ensemble above is made just 
like brother’s—of blue and white striped 
material with collar band and buttoned 
cuffs—designed to protect shirts of the 
male of the family. Thank Tabak, Men! 


ity and dependability. But consum- 
ers did not know them, and there 
was no possibility of advertising them 
to consumers. 

The over-all ‘‘Sunkist’’ brand pulled 
them together and made national con- 
sumer advertising possible. Thousands 
of growers’ individual brands still have 
value because they appear on the boxes 
and are known to the trade. But all 
growers mark the general “Sunkist’’ 
brand on every orange. 


In apparel, there will be the same 
over-all brand, the good name of 
California. Each individual apparel 
maker can use and profit by it, at the 
same time building up his own in- 
dividual brand and reputation. As the 
national brand war in apparel lines 
develops, every California manufac- 
turer who has fashion will be pro- 
tected. No matter how small his busi- 
ness, if he has, in design, what it 
takes, the association brand will give 
him status with the trade. 


And even now, he will gain stature 
with the consumer, because for nearly 
10 years, as California apparel gained 
national distribution, the industry has 
aided retailers in making special Cali- 
fornia displays and setting up perman- 
ent California apparel departments, 
The merchandise has warranted such 
spotlighting. A retail store that reg- 
ularly shows the new things from 
California, in an appointed place, 
gains “class.” 

Also, as national interest was gained, 
Los Angeles apparel makers held 
shows, and invited buyers to attend 
and enjoy characteristic California en- 
tertainment. These yearly shows were 
small at the start, but as more buyers 
came each time and more merchan- 
dise was sold, they were held twice 
a year. Then they split up into sep- 
arate shows for different lines. 


Daily Fashion Showings 


Today, Los Angeles has a continu- 
ous ‘Fiesta of Fashion,” with almost 
daily showings of new creations in 
manufacturers’ showrooms, and some 
such showings are larger than the en- 
tire displays at early fashion shows. 
The buyer can come at any time con- 
venient, no matter what his merchan- 
dise, and shop as thoroughly as he 
pleases. He need not pile himself 
onto a hotel and transportation peak. 

While no direct consumer advertis- 
ing is contemplated as yet, there will 
be a strengthening of the retailer's 
consumer advertising. Display ma- 
terials for every type of store will be 
created by the Stensgaard Corp., Chi- 
cago. Special displays for individual 
metropolitan stores will be adapted 
for traveling shows and smaller stores. 
The California motifs afford a rich 
abundance of material for paintings, 
trims, backgrounds, and other displays. 


This mobilization, during the war 
years, was directed by a reluctant avo- 
cado grower. In April 1944, when 
the organization was planned, Lyman 
Thompson was absorbed in running 
his Tip Top Hill avocado ranch near 
Vista, San Diego County, but he was 
persuaded to become executive direc- 
tor of the embryo organization—pro- 
vided he could quit at the end of 18 
months. 

Last September, he went back to 
the ranch, and was succeeded by Ray 
Smith, who left a similar position w ith 
the Downtown Business Men's Ass0- 
ciation of Los Angeles, which he had 
directed since 1941. Before that, he 
was director of finance for the Golden 
Gate Exposition, in 1939, manager of 
the San Francisco Community Chest, 
and in nearly a dozen community ¢n- 
terprises, ranging from city planning 
to the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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Cotor Harmony: Kitty Carlisle, stage 
star, holds framed swatches of nine basic 
colors adopted by carpet manufacturers 
and keyed to home furnishing color 
groups suggested by nine sections of the 
United States. Leroy A. Beers, president, 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers, looks 
over the displays and the nine swatches. 


Hundreds of Firms Pool Efforts 


To Take Confusion out of Color 


The wordy name of the project is “The Basic Home Furnishings 


Color Coordination Plan of the Home Furnishings Style Council.” 


It was launched at the January International Homefurnishings 


Market in Chicago. The program is built around nine basic colors. 


VEN now, with manufacturers 

and merchandisers agreeing 

that sales stocks will not be 

in plenty until months have 
passed, preparations are being made 
for what is termed “the most com- 
petitive era in the history of this Na- 
tion in the home furnishings trade.” 
Foresighted men in the industry be- 
gan laying their plans as long as three 
years ago, in the midst of the greatest 
war the world has ever known. 

These facts became known in Chi- 
(ago during the International Home- 
furnishings Market, held in January, 
which brought out more eager buyers 
than any market of the kind previously 
held. These came from every state in 
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the union, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, South America, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and other 
parts of the world. 

One of the highlights was the un- 
veiling of the “Colorcade of Amer- 
ica” by the Institute of Carpet Man- 
ufacturers of America, Inc. This is the 
result of long research by groups which 
have evolved what is called the Ba- 
sic Home Furnishings Color Coordina- 
tion Plan of the Home Furnishings 
Style Council. 

The study already has the pledged 
cooperation of more than 200 manu- 
facturing organizations, companies 
and individuals, including carpet man- 
ufacturers, fabrics (drapery and up- 


holstery), upholstery leather, furniture, 
hard surface floor coverings, paints, 
wallpaper, and makers of such items 
as cotton rugs, sheets and towels, wall 
boards, lamps and lighting, etc. 

The plan, it is emphasized, is en- 
tirely voluntary and involves neither 
regimentation nor standardization. Co- 
incidental to the above the launch- 
ing of a school for salesmen of all 
types of home furnishings, prepared 
by Tradeways, Inc., was announced. 

Howard P. Hildreth, chairman of 
the merchandising committee of the 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers, at 
the unveiling explained that the pro- 
gtam was built around the selection of 
nine basic colors: 

“The carpet industry, like every 
other home furnishings industry, has 
never had any gauge or standard or 
criterion to guide it in the selection 
and promotion of specific colors. Each 
manufacturer in the industry has al- 
ways promoted colors he felt could 
mean new volume for his lines. 
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FOR OVER 80 YEARS, Gair has been a major contrib- 
utor to the art of packaging. Many of the great indus- 


tries of America and the world have turned to Gair 


to solve their packaging problems. Many an obscure 


product has achieved international distribution due 
to the ingenious packaging ideas of Gair — from the 
cracker barrel and hoop skirt era to frozen foods. 
The principles of packaging that are meeting with 
rigid war-time standards will be utilized in packag- 
ing everything from pencils to plow shares. Send your 
present and postwar packaging problems to Gair. 
Appealing, appetizing designs will sell the 
product. This Sunshine Fancy ASSORTMENT 
is printed in full color right on Gair Patent 
coated paper board. Another famous Gair 
design and product. Write for Printers’ Ink 


article by Egmont Arens industrial designer 
in which this Package appears, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “‘“FASHIONS IN CARTON S"” PAPER 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK © GAIR COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 


Folding Cartons © Box Boords e Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Containers 
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Sometimes these were suggested 
by retailers; more often they came 
from the mill colorists who, at that 
timc, had good reason for adding col- 
ors. Often the new color was sug- 
gested by some trend in an allied in- 
dustry. In terms of ensemble selling 
and consumer buying, this inevitably 
created a chaotic condition. 

In developing this new color co- 
ordination program, the style commit- 
tee faced the problem of tying in these 
basic colors with other home furnish- 
ings such as draperies, wallpaper, fur- 
niture, upholstery, accessories, and 
paint. As the members of this com- 
mittee talked with other people in the 
industry and with people in allied in- 
dustries, it soon became evident that 
the allied home furnishings industries 
faced the same problem we did and 
that the color situation was just as 
uncoordinated with them as it was 
with the carpet industry. 


Aid to Correct Buying 


“The Home Furnishings Style 
Council has two major significances. 
To the consumer, it looms up as a 
helpful influence in the furnishing of 
homes. To the retailer, it can be a 
powerful aid in correct buying—the 
kind of buying that goes hand in hand 
with consumer demand. 

“Through the council’s effort to co- 
ordinate certain basic colors—in this 
instance nine—with all home furnish- 
ings industries, it is possible for the 
retailer to offer coordinated color 
schemes, either harmonious or con- 
trasting, at almost any price level and 
in all departments.” 

The colorcade introduces ‘“‘color 
groups’ arranged and presented by 
nine well known national magazines 
interested in better housing and better 
living. They are: 


Cape Cop BEIGE: living room 
“House and Garden.” Carpet, sandy 
beige; walls, painted African brown; 
screens, at each end of window, pa- 
pered in bold floral print, African 
brown background, large peony-like 
flowers in white and pink, bright char- 
treuse foliage; sofa, heavy white 
tweed with high sheen; sofa pillows, 
African brown, to match wall and arm 
chair; armless chairs, at sofa, char- 
treusc; coffee table, large, square, low, 
modern: ram’s head chair, covered in 
a textured fabric in geranium red. 


ALAMO TAN: dining room, “Howse 


Beautiful.” Carpet, Alamo tan; floor, 
si linoleum; chairs, white plastic 
apri 


overing with geranium welting; 
Curtains, white flock dot fibreglass; 
s, foliage print in shades of 
se and deep green on light 
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Alamo tan background; walls, dark 
green. 


SHENANDOAH GREEN: Farm living 


room, “Farm Journal.’ Carpet, Shen- ' 


andoah green; walls, pale blue-green; 
woodwork, including fireplace, a shade 
darker; lampshades, off-white; pic- 
ture over fireplace, Dale Nichol’s 
“Summer's Bounty’; on mantel, pew- 
ter bowl and pewter candlesticks with 
green candles; davenport and two big 
chairs, slip-covered with identical 
green fabric; straight chair by fireplace, 
a coral plastic; four chairs, seats of 
woven tape in soft blue; hobby cab- 
inet, above game table, painted coral 
inside; built-in book case, edges and 
inside areas painted coral. 


ADIRONDAK BURGUNDY: Dining 
room, “American Home.” Carpet, 
Adirondak burgundy; walls, gray, 
white below the dado; China niches, 
open, oval, resembling old cupboard; 
curtains, white glass; window shades, 
light shade of Irondak group; draper- 
ies, gray background with large roses 
in yellow, Adirondak and_ green; 
dining room chairs and host chairs, 
green matelassé on seats of small 
chairs and back of host chairs, front 


of host chairs in matched drapery 
fabric. 


PRAIRIE MAUVE: Bedroom, 
“Charm.” Carpet, prairie mauve, drap- 
eries, powder blue rayon; chair up- 
holstery and bed headboard, floral de- 
sign of white background with blue, 
prairie mauve and chartreuse flowers; 
ceiling and walls, shell pink (lightest 
shade of Prairie mauve), but one wall 
where wardrobe extends to ceiling is 
finished in wallpaper of mauve back- 
ground with white design. 


GREAT LAKES BLUE: Bedroom, 
‘Woman's Home Companion.” Car- 
pet, Great Lakes blue; walls, oyster 
white; upholstered chairs and bench, 
textured chartreuse; valance, draper- 
ies, dust ruffle of bed, Great Lakes 
blue; bedspread, flashy floral pattern, 
oyster white background: with blue, 
chartreuse and mauve flowers; furni- 
ture, natural fruitwood, French pro- 
vincial and modern. 


SANTA FE CepAR: Dining room, 
“McCall’s.” Carpet, Santa Fe cedar; 
end wall, wallpaper with a modernistic 
treatment of melons, pineapples and 
pears in Santa Fe tint, apple brown 
and Shenandoah green; furniture, 
modern and straight-line; sideboard, 
long, low, with two lamps; dining 
chairs, texture fabric in light Santa 
Fe tone. 


Colorful Bedroom 


GRAND CANYON ROsE: Bedroom, 
“Better Homes & Gardens.” Carpet, 
Grand Canyon rose, showing floor 
around edges; ceiling, wallpaper in in- 
terlocking border of gray and oyster 
white with Grand Canyon medallion; 
furniture, early American; curtains, 
white lace; picture frames, brown and 
vermillion;: lamp shades, oyster white 
with lavender bases; bed and side 
tables recessed into wall niche; bed 
niche, covered with hollyhock fabric 
matching valance and bed ruffle. 


GREAT SMOKY Gray: Living room, 
“Good Housekeeping.” Carpet, Great 
Smoky gray, wall-to-wall; walls, Great 
Smoky, dark shade; modern chair and 
ottoman and modern fireside chairs, 
bright green; davenport, chair, large 
pattern of rhododendron leaves in 


Arrer-DINNER INSPECTION: Harold E. Stassen (left), former governor of Minnesota, 
and Mr. Beers examine one of the nine basic color groups, “Santa Fe Cedar.” 
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As every orchardist knows, a 
time comes in the growing season 
when the apples are at last just 
right for picking—when the ripe, 
richly colored Winesaps and De- 
licious are still clinging to the tree, 
but can easily be detached with a 
slight twist of the wrist. That's the 
way it is now with the Pacific 
Northwest farm market. Please 
note the figures on the opposite 


page showing cash farm income. 
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FOR THE SALES HARVEST 


War Surplus of PRPRacific Northwest 
Farmers Exceeds Ewo Billion Dollars 


Cash Returns From Farm Marketings and Government 
Payments in Washington, Idaho, Oregon 


FOUR WAR YEARS PRE-WAR YEARS 


Ser er eer a $ 722,211,000 SY 990 ca deten sche eee $320,242,000 
BE dU bad p ebnicaae San 923,598,000 BE 66 <i keke Kbaeaeeenmmmets 354,746,000 
EE his niin peek 1 001,889,000 EE 28% Veda phe dex Po eawnabien 366,981,000 

yates heslae Cava 1,002,000,000* Hie he BA dace es Remedios vgn 4 


$3,649,698 000 


Difference—$2,101,558,000 
*Minimum—Based on crop reports up to November 1, 1945 


$1,548,140,000 


Like the ruby-red, ripe apple all ready 
for picking, the Pacific Northwest farm 
market is now "right" for sales and adver- 
tising endeavor. During the past 4 years 
the cash receipts of Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon farmers were more than two 
billion dollars above the 4 years directly 
preceding the war. The bulk of this farm 
surplus went into bank and savings ac- 
counts, war bonds, life insurance, and in 
freeing farms of debt. Now, with mer- 
chandise available again, the farmers are 
in buying mood, and they have the means to buy the things they want. Dur- 
ing the war Pacific Northwest farmers depended on The Washirigton Farm- 
er, The Idaho Farmer, and the Oregon Farmer for vital information about 
the knotty problems arising from labor shortage, worn out machinery, gov- 
ernment regulations and other abnormal conditions in their industry. Now, 
with reconversion here, they are looking to the same home state publications 
for facts, figures, charts and pictures to help them decide what makes of mer- 
chandise to buy. These publications which form The Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio have over 150,000 net paid circulation to help you boost the size of your 

sales harvest in the favored Pacific Northwest farm market. 


Be weer wen THE WO FRVER THE ORIN ARR 


2 General Offices: Spokane, Washington. State Offices: Seattle, Portland, Boise 
p Advertising Representatives: Associated Farm Papers—Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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There is no better place to sell your products 
or services than a city that both produces and 
welcomes things that are new. There is no 
better way to sell them than in newspapers. 
Newspaper readers are alert for the new. Your 
advertising is news so it should always appear 
where people look for the news. 


Cleveland Press readers are tops in respon- 
siveness because this newspaper’s 67 years of 
“viving light” where light was needed has en- 
deared it in the hearts of the people and in- 
spired a new word — Presstige, which means: 
Power to do good; Power to move goods. 
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Gegac ca CLEVELAND 


®@ It was a gala occasion on that April evening in 
1879. People from near and far crowded Cleveland’s 
Public Square. The Grays’ Band played its liveliest music 
as the crowd milled about in anticipation. Some wore 
smoked glasses to protect their eyes from the blinding 
light they expected. Some kept their distance, torn between 
curiosity and fear. Others crowded around each newly 
erected post so their eyes would miss nothing. 

Darkness came. A throttle was pulled. A steam engine 
puffed and a “new fangled” machine began to hum. A 
hush filled the crowd as curiosity choked off half spoken 
words. Then a miracle was born as everything was bathed 
in the brilliance of twelve arc lights installed by inventor 
Charles F. Brush of Cleveland. 

This pioneer had taken the carbon are and dynamo out 
of the basket of “scientific toys,” improved both, enlarged 
them, and shown the world how they could be used to 
greatest advantage. Thus, twice in two decades Cleveland 
had pointed the way to more and better light—first with 
kerosene, and now with electricity. 

This demonstration was repeated in many cities by the 
time Edison’s more convenient but less brilliant incandes- 
cent lamp came on the market. Both swept the Nation as 
fast as power plants could be produced, because Charles 
F. Brush had whetted the electrical appetites of the people. 

Cleveland still gives “better light and better sight” to 
the world because it is the home of General Electric’s 
famous “University of Light” at Nela Park, where al! of 
this company’s modern lighting improvements originate, 
and where tomorrow is always today. 
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Great Smoky on white background; 
draperies, rhododendron pattern fabric 
repeated; curtains, glass, off-white; 
modern chairs and game table, striped 
fabric combining Great Smoky, green 
and geranium; lamps, ebony bases 
with off-white shades. 


B.H.F.-Standard Label 


All merchandise sold under the 
“Basic Home Furnishings” plan will 
carry a ‘“B.H.F.” label. All members 
will use the same system of nomen- 
clature on their labels. This is how 
the plan works: 

1. For merchandise in solid color or in 
two or more values of the same hue, the 
label will read, for example: “B.H.F. 
ALAMO Group” or “B.H.F. GREAT LAKES 
Group” as the case may be. 

2. For multi-colored merchandise, using 
one of the B.H.F. groups as the ground 
color, the label will read for example: 
“GROUND: B.H.F. SANTA FE Group.” 

3. For multi-colored merchandise not 
employing a B.H.F. group color for the 
ground, but where B.H.F. colors are used 
for as much as 25% of the total area, the 
label will read, for example: “KEYED TO 
B.H.F. GREAT LAKES AND ALAMO 
Groups” or “KEYED TO B.H.F. GRAND 


CANYON, CAPE COD AND SHENANDOAH 
GROUPS.” 


The color names themselves, it is 
explained, reflect the great geographi- 
cal territories of the country, from the 
lively hued tones of the Great Smoky 
mountains to the brilliant greens of 
the Shenandoah Valley, and so on. 
They are given names which can be 
easily remembered—an advantage in 
establishing them in the minds of both 
the trade and the buyers. 

However, as nothing sells itself, 
careful training of salesmen must fol- 
low. The course in salesmanship has 
been prepared under the general title, 
“How to Sell Color and Design in 
Home Furnishings.” This has been 
prepared in a series of units or book- 
lets. Unit No. 1 is titled, “Think 
of the Room.” 

The booklet contains chapters on 
how to seil and how wot to sell. A 
typical quotation on how wot to sell 
Says: 


“Hastily showing her one piece after 
another in the hope that something will 
appeal to her fancy. This is likely to 
prove a long-drawn-out process. At the 
end, as a rule, both salesman and customer 
are tagged out and nothing has been de- 
cided. Of course, it is good selling to 
show merchandise, but it should be done 
with judgment and in consultation with 
the customer. 


“Trying to over-ride the customer by 
asserting in a positive tone that such-and- 


Such 2 piece is ‘just the thing’ she should 
bu; Good stores do not tolerate this 
Practice It makes sales only to weak- 


Minded customers and it drives the others 
away 


Modernized selling, this lesson says, 
follows a six-step plan for handling 
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any customer who is interested in se- 
lecting color and design which will be 
“right” for her. The steps: 


1. Draw out the main facts as to 
the customer’s tastes, what her home 
is like and, particularly, the size, light- 
ing, and present or desired furnishings 
of her room. 

2. Try out some colors that strike 
you as likely to be suitable—not urging 
them on the customer, but showing 
them in merchandise, discussing them 
with the customer, and closely observ- 
ing her reactions. 

3. In the same way, and usually at 
the same time, try out some designs 
that seem to you appropriate and watch 
her reactions. 

4. Now tie together the loose 
threads by presenting more fully three 
or four pieces which qualify on all 
points and guide the customer toward 
choosing the one which is best for 
her. 

5. Close the sale by reviewing the 
facts with the customer and convincing 
her that she has no reason to hesi- 
tate. 

6. Try to enlarge the sale by sug- 
gesting an ensemble or other addition- 
al furnishings. 


Guides to Modern Selling 


These steps are given only as 
guides, and each one is elaborated on 
in succeeding booklets. Two plans are 
put forward for carrying on the 
schooling. They are: 

Plan A: Through easily conducted 
discussion meetings (either 12 half- 
hour or six one-hour sessions) sup- 
plemented by sessions pertaining to 
sales problems and methods in the 
store. 

Plan B: Through home study by 
individuals wherever discussion meet- 
ings are impracticable. 

The six units in the study course 
cover these topics: 

Unit I: THINK OF THE ROOM 

Our customers have changed in the 
last few years. They have become 
more and more interested in pleasing 
combinations of colors and designs. 
They are thinking to a growing extent 
in terms of room effects, and we must 
do likewise if we want to keep in tune 
with them and make more sales. 


Unit II: SUGGEsT SUITABLE COLORS 
As you show merchandise, observe 
the customer's color preferences and 
find out whether she has in mind a 
well defined color scheme or is open 
to suggestions. Then start to work 
out with her the color harmonies or 
contrasts which will best create the 
character she desires for her room. 


Unit II1: SUGGEST SUITABLE DESIGNS 


In a normal sale you will discover 
the customer's reactions to designs 
while you are presenting colors and 
color combinations. So lead up to ten- 
tative suggestions as to colors and de- 
signs which will fit nicely into the 
room; but don’t allow her final choice 
to “‘jell’’ too soon. 


Unit IV: HELP THE CUSTOMER TO 

DECIDE 

As you approach the final choice, 
you will be well prepared to focus at- 
tention on three or four pieces which 
have both suitable colors and suitable 
designs. Guide the customer's selection 
by explaining the reasons in favor of 
each piece and eliminate, one by one, 
the pieces which are less favored by 
the customer. 


Unit V: CLOSE THE SALE 

When the customer has plainly in- 
dicated a good choice of color and de- 
sign, yet still hesitates, it is usually 
in order for the salesman to take a 
more positive stand on behalf of the 
choice and proceed systematically to 
remove her doubts and strengthen her 
will-to-decide. 


Unit VI: BROADEN THE SALE 

The customer who is thinking about 
pleasing room effects will naturally de- 
sire harmony (which does not mean 
uniformity) of colors and designs in 
her room. Intelligent salesmanship 
goes on, therefore, to suggest related 
merchandise which will fit into the 
room’s color scheme and period style. 
The B.H.F. color co-ordination pro- 
gram sponsored by the Carpet Institute 
will prove an invaluable aid in enlarg- 
ing your sales. 


Instruction Via Radio 


It is planned to offer later a series 
of film-strips in color, with explana- 
tory talks, which will provide a basis 
for instruction in the elements of room 
decoration, supplementing the course. 

At the opening of the ‘‘Colorcade,” 
the program was broadcast over a net- 
work of 169 radio stations followed 
by single-station broadcasts from six 
stations. Among those who made the 
broadcasts were: 


Mary Monze, decorating editor, 
American Home; Helen Kelly, mer- 
chandise editor, House & Garden; 
Christine Holbrook, home furnishing 
editor, Better Homes & Gardens; 
Elizabeth Phillips, associate editor, 
Country Gentleman; Elizabeth Burris- 
Mever, columnist, Charm. 


Commenting on the program, Le- 
roy A. Beers, president of the Insti- 
tute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, says, ‘““We are looking at the 
long range. For the next year or two 
we don’t have to worry about selling.” 
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Put the 


FROSTING 


on Your “FARM 
ADVERTISING” 


—by using 
Better Farming 
Methods 


to Reach the 
Influence Market 
of the Farm Field 


What would you give to make your 
product favorably known to County 
Agents, Agricultural Teachers and 
Extension Leaders throughout Amer- 
ica? Better Farming Methods is the 
“Business Paper” of these leaders. 
Here your advertising messdge will 
be read and remembered. You will 
be surprised to know how econom- 
ically you can cover this “Influence 
Market” by using space in Better 
Farming Methods. 


FARMING 
METHODS 


WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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sees porciflex, an almost indestruc- 
tible porcelain-like finish, has been 
developed by the H. V. Walker Co. 
Applied by a baking method to metal 
surfaces, it cannot be scratched, dented 
or marred by heavy blows. In addition, 
it has a high resistance to acids, al- 
kalis, oils and greases. Porciflex was 
developed to meet the need for faster 
production in all industries using or- 
ganic finishes on metal. Particularly 
did the wartime emergency call for 
more speed in the finishing room and 
experiments were conducted in the 
Walker laboratories to produce enam- 
els that would solve this problem. 
Previous materials were baked at tem- 
peratures ranging from 275 degrees 
to 300 degrees for one half to one 
hour. This created a bottleneck at the 
drying ovens and held up the produc- 
tion schedules. Applied by spray, 
roller-coating machine, or dip, Por- 
ciflex is baked at schedules ranging 
from one minute at 450 degrees for 
sheet metal to 15 minutes at 275 de- 
grees for other types of surfaces. It is 
also well adapted to infra-red baking. 
The fast-drying quality of the new 
finish enables a finishing department 
to spray continuously and thus step 
up the daily output by an appreciable 
percentage. It is available in clear, 
black, white and other colors. White 
Porciflex has a minimum tendency to 
yellow with age. Because it will not 
crack or peel off under normal condi- 
tions it is described as being an ideal 
finish for kitchen cabinets, refriger- 
ators, medicine cabinets, hospital 
equipment, fluorescent fixtures, signs 
and almost any metal product. Car 
fenders painted with Porciflex may be 


Coming Your Way 


straightened without requiring a new 
paint job it is claimed. The dents may 
be hammered out without injury to 
the finish. 


««*ssflightweight line of low-cost 
radios for light aircraft has been an 
nounced by Bendix Radio, Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. The Par-70 
first of the models, is a two-band re 
ceiver weighing only 43/4 pounds in 
cluding power supply and _ shock 
mounts. It will provide for reception 
of broadcasts, radio range signals, con- 
trol tower directions and—when a 
loop antenna is added—allows aural- 
null homing as an aid to navigation. 
The new Bendix radio and self-con- 
tained power supply is 4-5/16 inches 
high, 5-3/16 inches wide, 7 inches 
deep—a compact unit which fits snugly 
in the plane instrument panel. Both 
loudspeaker and headphones may be 
used with equal efficiency. An added 
feature is a built-in range filter to 
provide clear voice reception of 
weather reports and airway control. 


«sssssnew carbon paper container 
is being introduced * the Underwood 
Corp. It features a single sheet re- 
lease through a sliding tray arrange- 
ment which eliminates the former in- 
side folder and necessary opening and 
closing of the box. This permits easy 
access to the desired number of carbon 
sheets with minimum effort and with- 
out the former nuisance of thumbing 
and smudging of the fingers. A sep- 
arate storage space in the package pro- 
tects the partly used carbon paper re- 
turned for later use. It was designed 
by Frank Gianninoto. 


Porcirtex Meta Finisu: Its fast-drying quality speeds up production. 
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“No—Notr TuHatT!’ A pause followed the racket of 
5000 young American voices telling off the Stewart, Brown 
interviewer. ‘“THAT’s the one I always use,”’ and the pause 


this time was—well—imperious. 


Surprised?—we were AMAZED—5000 youngsters, eight 
to twenty years old, with absolutely enthusiastic brand 
preferences for all kinds of products—in 26 different 


classifications from soft drinks to flashlights. 


THEY make up their minds early—THEY make up their 
own minds— THEY make up their families’ minds and 
THEY made up our minds about this: advertisers whose 
products are oustandingly popular with all America have 
consistently advertised to young America. WHERE ? 

Three out of every four American eight- to twenty-year- 
olds (and there are about 25,000,000 of them) read comic 
magazines—and also, of course, the brand advertising 
they see there. That’s where Your advertising can help 
young America make up its mind about Your product. 


Use the comics consistently. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1946 


EACH FAWCETT COMIC is built by a notable 
board of editors aided by a consulting 
group of America’s leading child educators 
and psychologists, under the direction of 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director of the 
Child Study Association of America. 


Call or write and ask to see “‘Brand Prefer- 
ences of Young Americans,”’ a study based 
on over 5,000 personal interviews, un- 
influenced by parents, in 41 urban areas 
coast to coast, prepared for Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc. by Stewart, Brown & Associates. 


FAWCETT COMICS GROUP 


4,253,269 ABC Circulation, First 6 Months, 1945 


Captain Marvel Captain Marvel, Jr. Whiz Comics 
Master Comics Wow Comics Funny Animals 
Captain Midnight Don Winslow of the Navy 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
World's Largest Publishers of Monthly Magazines 
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How to Keep a Consumer Contest 


From Blowing Up in Your 


Here is a practical brass-tacks discussion which answers five vital 
questions: 1, What are the keys to contest success? 2. What types 
of contests most often pay out? 3. What kinds of prizes does the 


public like? 4. How long should contests be? 5. What about rules? 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


A. J. BREMNER 


Vice-President, Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chicago 


ONTESTS and premium offers 

seem to be on the brink of 

returning soon to their pre- 

war popularity. Indications 
point to the fact that the airwaves, 
and national publications, very shortly 
will be filled with this type of mer- 
chandising promotion. Contests 
reached their zenith during the hard 
years of the long depression. They 
slumped, sharply, when the war started 
and by and large were out of the pub- 
lic’s mind until recently. There has 
been good reason for all this. 

During the depression years mil- 
lions of persons had considerable idle 
time on their hands. They were con- 
cerned over their future safety and 
they were quick to grasp at anything 
that might mean a sudden windfall. 
Manufacturers were in keen competi- 
tion. When the war came workers en- 
tered a flush period of income. Money WIN A JEEP ! 
meant less to them and, besides, they 
were busy. They worried not about 
income, but the safety of their men 
and boys in the Armed Forces. Com- 
petition almost vanished. 


“Don’t Rush Blindly” 


With return of peace, the coming of 
reconversion, epidemics of strikes, the 
fall of employment, sharp cnange has 
come again. The time for contests 
and premium offers is here once more. G ~ 
But do not rush blindly into them. To \o" 
launch a contest it is very wise, if Pg 
success be assured, to do careful re- NY 
search and to employ some organiza- ( \ 
tion that has had long experience in 
this very sensitive and somewhat haz- 
ardous kind of venture. 

Nationwide contests cost a lot of 
money and there are pitfalls. An ill- 
advised contest can fall very flat. It 
is a job for experts. 

The essence of success in merchan- 
dising, it has been said, is to find out 
what people want and give them more 
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ENTER 


and 


¢ 


* 


; | 
TAKE ONE éz 


OS ak SR cope ge 


SENSATIONAL 


20 POST WAR JEEPS 


Pornt-or-Sate Contest Support: 
be supported by radio and publication advertising, and point-of-sal: 
promotion. Here’s a poster used to support the Pepsodent Jeep Conte-' 


Face 


of it; inversely, to guard against {ail- 
ure, to find out what is of wanted 
and give Jess of it. To illustrate: 
During the long depression period the 
most successful contests were those 
that offered cash or a lifetime income 
to the winners. Millions were ready 
to wrack their brains if they felt they 
had a chance to be assured of a $100 
a month income for life. They'd send 
in box tops by the hundreds of thou- 
sands for the chance of winning a 
$1,000 cash prize. 


WIN A JEEP! 


* 


‘10,000 in CASH PRIZES mn 


” 1OthH PowbeE 


CON SS ie 


«TOOTH Pownrg 
COMTAHS ota 


MB Pers ci9t Silt s consenin 5 oe 


To be successful, contests should 
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PAGES FROM A BUYER’S DAYBOOK ... 


' \ 


When a Buyer Goes to Market. 


A buyer sitting in a showroom has plenty under 
his hat — plenty besides an impression of a snappy 
model and the lines of the dress she wears. He 
knows store policy and the financial angle ... 
. . the atti- 


tude of his executives toward new lines. 


general buying and promotion plans . 


He has to know .. . because that’s his job. He 
has to know .. . because each decision he makes 
he likes to sell to the entire store management 


team. The merchandising head must be sold on the 


advantages of the line. . . the advertising manager 
needs some strong features to promote . . . the dis- 
play manager wants help on his end . . . the train- 


ing director asks, ““What can my girls say about 


it?” .. . the other buyers want to know if it adds 
to store prestige. 

If the buyer can satisfy them all, your line is 
sold — for keeps. You can help to put the entire 
store management team on your side . . . through 
advertising in the Department Store Economist 
—the publication that reaches and influences 
members of the team who are factors in Depart- 


ment Store buying. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


ECONOMIST 


4 CH/LTO 
“Op 
CCA YBLICATION 


S 


100 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 56th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.; 29 East Madison Street, CHICAGO 2, 
iLL.; 1836 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO; 10 High Street, BOSTON 10, MASS.; WEST COAST: Simpson Reilly, Lid., Garfield 
Building, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.; Simpson Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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Win NYLONS NOW! 


in this CHIFFON SOAP FLAKES Contest 


12000 PAIRS 
of brand new HANES SEAMLESS NYLONS! 


AMERICAS FINEST SHEER STOCKING! ITS EASY, EXCITING! JUST FINISH 
THIS SENTENCE /// 4eep on with Chiffon Soap Hakes because...” 


('N 25 ADDITIONAL WORDS OR LESS) 


Think of it! 3,000 ch ances to win 6 pairs or 3 pairs of precious seamless 
106% Nylons! V's latest shade--- Glamour -~in America’s smartest 
brand! Just { ords or jess on why you'll keep on with 


Chiffon Soap | 
Once you try Chiffon Flakes - v entry practically writes itself. You can 
enter as Many times as y ms wiah. Siang) ly accompany each entry with a 
Chiffon Flakes bextop ior facsimile}. your name. address, and st on ing 
ze. Start today! Send ops ar oC) hiffon, Box 3535, Chicago 34, Til 


4000 151 PRICES 6 pais eae 


We seiectet 
tases Sen 


2000 3 PROES 3 pats each 


PURE wh 


SOAP 
FLAKES 


WO ENTRY BLANKS NEEDED! — oa Futged on 


1. te 28 wdditrane! words Du 
Dal wk f r 


u wt 


uifon i GENTLE 
with tiegert QUICK 
with dukes, KIND 
io) hande You'll dis 
cover many other 
advasiages, too... try 
Chafton today and see 


i you Gun’? get Chiflen tadey, 
be sure te ath tor 1% tomorrow! 


A Product of Armour and Company 


Enter the Contest Today... Win Your Nylons with Chiffon... Protect Them with Chiffon 


Copy No 45134--15916--tesished ©) hues x s Naps, Now. 15. 1945 Js690-~5 


Nytons ror Bair: Experience indicates that the letter-writing contest is the simplest 
and most practical form for sponsors to handle. It’s used here by Chiffon. 


Any contest expert will tell you that 
during the moneyed war years any of- 
fer of cash prizes would cause only a 
mild flurry. The millions were far 
less concerned about money. But if 
you could have offered a few thousand 
pairs of nylon stockings! 

So let us ask what makes a good 
contest? Briefly, here are the major 
points to remember: 


1. THE PrizE STRUCTURE — The 
prizes offered in the contest must be 
so alluring that millions of people will 
want to enter and win. 


2. ENTRY REQUIREMENT OR 
THEME—It must appear so easy that 
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millions will feel they have a good 
chance to win. 


3. LENGTH OF CONTEST—It must 
be run just long enough to acquaint 
most people with the requirements and 
give them enough reminders to enter. 

In the matter of prize structure, 
everything considered, year in arid year 
out the best guarantee of success is to 
offer cash prizes. This has been proved 
by repeated surveys and returns from 
many contests run by the greatest users 
of contests. Except in unusual circum- 
stances, as above noted, nothing speaks 
with quite so strong a voice as money. 

If you have decided to give money 
prizes, the first logical question to ask 


s, how much? The answer is, any 
amount which looks big to most pco- 
ple. A $1,000 prize, and this 
been proved by considerable exp 
ence, may pull almost as great a 
turn as a $5,000 or $10,000 first prize 
—depending on the nature of the con 
test. Some may take this finding with 
reservations. They may argue that 
wartime wages have made the great 
mass of people feel rich and that hig- 
ger prizes may be needed to get their 
attention. 

There is no question, however, that 
an offer of $100 a month for life wil] 
always grab the imagination of the 
public. There are two reasons for 
this: (1) It’s a lot of money to any- 
one, even a person who has fresh 
memories of wartime wages or who 
may have at present a good-paying job; 
(2) It means peacetime security no 
matter what happens, and future secur- 
ity is a concern of millions, especially 
among returned soldiers. This will 
be true even considering the aims of 
labor union leaders or the promise of 
‘60,000,000 jobs.”’ 


wn 


Contest Success Story 


The most successful contests in re- 
cent years, a check-up will show, have 
fallen into three classifications. These 
are jingle writing contests, naming 
something or other, and letter-writing. 
Such stunts as “fill out this line in 25 
words or less’ come under the latter 
classification. Slogan writing contests 
were once popular but we hear less of 
them today. 

Arguments for and against these 
types might be summed up as follows: 


JINGLE CoNTEST—Millions of peo- 
ple feel highly qualified to write a 
simple last line completing a jingle. 
They find it fun; get a kick out of it. 
A jingle contest, properly promoted, 
can get big results. However, it does 
not lend itself well to radio because 
it takes too much commercial time. 
The jingle must be read very slowly, 
and repeated to give the listener time 
to write it down. 
if you decide on a jingle contest, you 
should support your radio effort with 
ample magazine or newspaper adver- 
tising. Point-of-sale promotion such 
as over-the-counter hand-outs will help. 
Frankly, as an all-radio contest, it 1s 


difficult. 


NAMING CONTEST—Many naming 
contests have been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. This, very likely, is because 
they seem so simple and easy to en- 
ter. No deep thinking is required. 
Just one word will do the trick for the 
entrant. But if the contest is to do 
the trick for the sponsor, there is one 
all-important thing he must not over- 


For this reason, 
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look: Thorough build-up of the ar- 
tile or thing to be named is vital. It 
1 be done on a radio show without 
supporting advertising. The thing to 
named can range from anything 

h as an expected bady to a new 
oduct of the sponsor. (Recall 
Mamma Swan or to go way back, the 
{mos n’ Andy baby.) Remember, if 
you ever try this kind of contest, the 
build-up is a must or it will fall flat. 


LETTER-WRITING CONTEST—Exper- 
ence indicates that this is the 
simplest and most practical form of 
ontest for most sponsors to handle. 
lt can be put on the air immediately 
with very little preparatory work. It 
needs no special build-up as naming 
contests do. It needs no publication 
advertising as do jingle contests. The 
important thing to do is to get a letter 
topic which is simple. Keep it simple 
and you will have a dependable puller. 


The Starting Gun 


Some recent “starting lines’’ that 
have been heard over the networks 
are: 

I'll keep on with Chiffon Soap 

Flakes because «............ 
We should all buy Vivtory Bonds 
EEOC re 
We should not cash in our War 
Bonds because .............. 

The simplicity and lack of original- 
ity in this type of contest has caused 
many to hesitate to use it. But don’t 
forget you are much better off with a 
contest that looks easy than one that 
looks difficult. Give your entrant a 
start on his contest entry and you have 
him half way in. Your starter line puts 
him over his first hurdle. All he has 
to do is to add a few words to finish 
the thought. 

Most executives instinctively desire 
to find something clever. They want 
originality and newness. They try for 
something that will make the con- 
testants feel ‘‘smart.’’ Numerous astute 
business men have come up with the 
idea of having listeners write jokes for 
Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Red Skelton, 
or Archie. 

Skilled contest men will invariably 
turn thumbs down on such a scheme. 
They have many reasons. Few persons 
fancy themselves as professional wits. 
Almost any “good gag” looks pretty 
on paper. Too, making the gag 

needs timing and stage build- up, 
1 the listener is unable to sense. 
He tcels his inadequacy. And anyone 


should know that continuity in dia- 
log is necessary. You don’t just 
In a gag. 


py come-backs for radio just 
T e written in Gopher Prairie for 
rT ition in Hollywood or New 
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York City because there must be a pat- 
ter of take and give to put the quip 
across convincingly. The stage must 
be set to harpoon the victim. For 
these reasons, and others, you and | 
will throw up our hands. Most people 
will be scared away. They just won't 
get wholeheartedly into such a contest. 

Your type of product, too, has a 
bearing on the pull of your contest. 
Obviously, you can expect higher re- 
turns from a low-price staple (a break- 
fast food, soap or cigarette) than 
from a_ high-price, slow-turning 
specialty. Simply because there are 


more people in contact with your box 
tops . . . and oftener. On the other 
hand, good contests or premium offers 
strategically spaced can do a lot tu 
hasten turn-over of the slow moving 
specialty. And it can keep users faith- 
ful to your product. 

The recent contests plugging the 
buying or holding of War Bonds have 
had a double advantage for their spon- 
sors. They upped sales with the box- 
top pull. They also had the aura of 
patriotism, carrying a good-will incre- 
ment over to the product and the spon- 
sor. Then, too, those contests that 


Times and Democrat 


a Huot in the 


Tri-City area 


ONLY THE TIMES and DEMOCRAT HAVE 100% 
HOME COVERAGE IN DAVENPORT, IOWA—THE 
POPULATION, SHOPPING and BUSINESS CENTER 
OF THIS PROSPEROUS MARKET OF OVER 200,000. 


oe 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


¢ Davenport’s bank deposits and debits are the largest 


in this active market. 


e Davenport merchants of all types do by far the largest 
annual sales volume in the area. 


e These same prosperous Davenport merchants always 
spend the major share of their entire advertising budget 
in the Times and Democrat. 


Lemember The Times and Democrat are essential if you don’t want to miss 


the largest and wealthiest of the Tri-Cities and the shopping heart of the entire 

trading area. Remember, too, that only the Times and Democrat have substantial 

home delivery circulation in all three cities and the surrounding rural areas of 
_—_-_-__-__— 


both Iowa and Illinois. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


DAVENPORT, 


MOLINE, ILL. 
IOWA 
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You’ve probably heard about the new 
McGraw-Hill magazine, SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED, 
that will make its meteoric bow in April. 


It will be a new kind of magazine in its 
brisk, pictorial treatment of the magic that is 
modern science. 


And there will be a peculiar magic about 
the readers of SCIENCE ILLUSTRA: £D. Like most 
folks today, they’ll be in a frame of mind magi- 
cally receptive to news about new things that 
affect their lives. 


SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED will present in a new 
way what science is doing for the American 
family—all told in a way everyone will under- 
wtand, find fascinating, be eager to follow. 
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It will interpret the march of science 
graphically, concisely, clearly—and authorita- 
tively. All the exciting news about new fabrics 
and furnishings, FM, television, kitchen robots, 
new homes, fluorescent lighting, new medicines 
... anew life. 


ScIENCE ILLUSTRATED will inevitably at- 
tract the kind of readers who are particularly 
on their toes for news and information about 
new things and new means which may enrich 
their lives. The kind of people who by nature 
are eager and enthusiastic to be pace-makers 
for the great mass of consumers when it comes 
to getting and using new things created by the 
new world of science. 
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yJin the Audience 
sjbrand new magazine! 


ence A coveted audience, this—a peculiarly Advertising forms close February 10, 1946. 


rita- § attentive, thorough-reading audience. One the Initial print order, 500,000 copies. Twenty-five cents. 
srics shrewd adverti Ib ticularl ’ For further details, address SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED, 
2 Severe Ww © Parucwary snaous 330 West Forty-second St., New York 18, New York. 


ots, § to secure for his message. Or phone your nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


| [Science 


: ILLUSTRATED 


A New McGraw-Hill Magazine — Science brought home to you 
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tied in with patriotism had an emo- 
tional appeal. The value of the 
emotional appeal has been demonstrat- 
ed repeatedly in contests tying in 
with listener loyalty to some popular 
radio character. 

If good, hard selling is the primary 
objective, forget the stunts and stick 
to the tried and true “I like the prod- 
uct because” starting line. Any users 
trying your product for the first time 
will read or listen to the advertising 
intently when trying to write a win- 
ning finish. They'll sell themselves 
on your product. And old users will 
resell themselves. If Mrs. Jones 
searches advertising text for her 
“whys,” she will remember the product 
longer and be more impressed. It is 
human nature to buy the known and 
avoid the unknown. If the name of a 
product is familiar it rolls off the 
tongue easier when the buyer is in the 
store. There is always risk, too, in try- 
ing the unknown type of contest. Bet- 
ter by far to stick to the tried. 


Length of Contest = 


How many weeks should a contest 
run? This is a question which al- 
ways pops up when a contest is con- 
sidered. Most contests run from three 
to six weeks. No matter what length 
the contest may be, you can count on 
two things: 

1, Returns will look discouragingly 
low the first week. 

2. The big torrent of mail—usually 
50% or more—will come in the final 
days. 

(See the accompanying chart which 
shows the returns for three different 
contests. 

One device which has been used to 
speed returns has been to divide the 
promotion into a series of weekly or 
even daily contests. This permits the 
sponsor to use the potent “final week— 
hurry!” urge in every commercial or 
advertisement he runs. Daily contests 
offering $100, with extra weekly 
prizes and a grand climax prize of 
$5,000, have worked well. Weekly 
contests for a prize of $1,000, with or 
without a grand prize, have brought 
excellent results. Jumping the gun, a 
cigaret company some weeks ago start- 
ed to give away a Chevrolet car daily; 
a Chicago house offered 12,000 pairs 
of nylon stockings as prizes. 

By offering daily and weekly prizes 
a soap manufacturer stirred the 
women up amazingly; by offering the 
nylons another accomplished the same 
purpose at less cost. All of these con- 
tests were accompanied by publication 
and point-of-sale promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

No contest can be started without 
rules. Yet rules are perhaps the most 
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RATE OF RETURNS FROM CONTEST OFFERS 


100 


Ist Week 


2nd Week 


3rd Week 4th Week 


One To Ger Srartep, Six To Go! Most contests invariably run from three 
to six weeks. Contest runners can count on discouragingly low returns the 
first week with 50% or more returns pouring in during the final days. 


baffling and least understood factor in 
a contest. Even experienced copy- 
writers are inclined to toss up their 
hands and say, “let the lawyers fight 
it out,” when they come to writing 
the rules panel. When trying to con- 
dense the rules for radio commercials 
the writers don’t know what to leave 
in and what can be left out. Since 
even lawyers don’t always know, it’s 
advisable to understand these whys 
and wherefores: 


PosTAL REQUIREMENTS—The post 
office officials will insist that these 
rules be included: 

(1) Judges’ decisions final 

(2) Duplicate prizes in case of ties 

(3) Closing date of contest 

Note: Postal officials do not always 
insist on giving entrants the choice of 
sending a facsimile instead of a box 
top. But since some will consider this 
a debatable point, it is usually well to 
include “facsimile” for safety’s sake. 


NETWORK REQUIREMENTS — NBC 
insists on including: 

(1) The basis of judging in every 
commercial; that is, “entries will be 
judged on originality, aptness of 
thought, etc.” 

(2) NBC also insists on the three 
rules required by the U. S. Post Office. 


CLIENT PROTECTION—AII of the 
above mentioned rules are essential in 
protecting the client against the pos- 
sibility of lawsuits by disgruntled 
entrants; also against FTC citations. 


As an additional safeguard, experi- 
enced lawyers will insist on: 

(1) All entries become the prop- 
erty of the sponsor, none returned. 

(2) Any person in the United 
States, etc., except employes of the 
sponsor, its advertising agency, and 
their families, may enter. 


For PuBLic CONFIDENCE—The 
following rules not only provide pro- 
tection but help build public conf- 
dence in the fairness of the contest: 

(1) Subject to all state and federal 
regulations. 

(2) Prize winners will be an 
nounced on this program. 

(3) Complete list of winners to 
anyone sending a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

Careful thought should be given to 
the wording of the rule that states the 
basis of judging, because it is of vital 
importance in helping the judges. 

“During the reconversion period 
there is no question that merc handise 
the public has waited for such as au: 
tomobiles, washing machines, nylon 
stockings, pack tremendous lure 4 
contest prizes,” points out A. J. 
Bremner, vice-president of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, who supplied much 
of the information on which this 4 
ticle was built. “As soon as the pub- 
lic’s pent-up wants are satisfies, he 
adds, “it is my personal conviction 
that cash again will come into *s ow? 
with the Lifetime Security Pri head- 
ing the list. 
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N FEBRUARY 10th, 1886, The Progressive Farmer 

was founded in Winston-Salem, N. C., by Colonel 
Leonidas Lafayette Polk, hero of Gettysburg and one 

of the truly great agricultural leaders. His equipment 
was the part-time use of a country newspaper press, a 
circulation of 475, and a resolute determinatioM “to fight 
for better things for the farmer.” 

It took courage to start a new farm magazine in the face of natiortal 
financial stress, with the South still in the throes of Reconstruction. But courage 
was Colonel Polk’s chief asset. That he had the right convictions is demonstrated 
by the fact that virtually all of his dreams for both the South and The Progressive 

Farmer have been realized during the last 60 years. 

February, 1946, finds The Progressive Farmer serving nearly a million sub- 
scribers in the 14 Southern states, with five big separate editions localized to five 
distinct agricultural regions. Colonel Polk blazed the trail toward “better things.” 
Clarence Poe, Tait Butler, John Pearson and B. W. Kilgore widened it into a 

highway. These men have made The Progressive Farmer and through it have 
contr¢buted greatly to the historic progress of the South. 

The South is no longer dependent upon one-row cultivation of a one-crop 
system of farming. Diversification and power farming are the doctrine of 
Dixie. Livestock and livestock products. have captured King Cotton's 

throne, and the South’s annual cash farm income is $5°% BILLION ... 

more than four times average annual farm income for the entire Nation 
during Colonel Polk’s lifetime. 

“Better things for the farmer” . . . better methods and equip- 
ment ... better homes and schools... better agricultural leader- 
ship ... better government ... these and other dreams have 
been realized. But the horizon is always just ahead. Each 
new advance poses new problems, sets new goals, 
creates new aspirations. “Better and better 
things for the farmer” continues to be 
the aim and purpose of the South’s 
leading magazine. 
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The South Subenthes to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Advertising Offices: siRMINGHAM, RALEIGH, MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


——— 
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Branp Ipentity: Fresh vegetable growers carry their brand identity to the 
retail store with pre-packaged produce kept under continuous refrigeration until 
point of sale. The man at the right with the big smile is the author, “Al” Martin. 


Pre-Packaging: Produce Growers’ 
Reply to Processed Competition? 


“If you can’t lick em, join ’em” is an old political axiom which 


growers of fresh vegetables may apply to their problem of nation- 


wide competition with pre-packaged, branded quick-frozen foods. 


Eliminating picks, pinches and sniffs may reduce wastage 25%. 


BY A. L. 


RESH vegetables are being har- 

vested in California and Ari- 

zona, to reach eastern markets 

in three forms: By refrigerator 
car or truck in about a week’s time; 
by plane, overnight; quick-frozen. The 
frozen product is consumer packaged 
and branded, and the housewife pays a 
stiff price for it compared with rail- 
road or truck shipments. 


The Forgotten Man 


Last summer, Ralph E. Myers, Cali- 
fornia vegetable grower, dealer, and 
flyer, after experiments in flying 200 
tons of fresh vegetables to big eastern 
markets, announced that the housewife 
was willing to pay 10 cents a pound 
more, and upward, for airborne prod- 
uce branded and packaged for con- 
sumption. 

This leaves the vegetable grower 
who ships by railroad, or motor truck, 
the forgotten man of the food indus- 
try. Nearly all other food products 
are branded, even meats, and most of 
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MARTIN 


them are now consumer packaged. 
Only the fresh vegetable grower, with- 
out brand or reputation to represent 
him to the housewife; must rely on 
her whim as she pinches, picks, sniffs 
and passes by. 

For at least 15 years, the vegetable 
growers have recognized this market 
handicap, and have attempted con- 
sumer packaging, with some success 
in sturdy things such as potatoes. And 
the housewife’s insistent demand for 
packaging and brands, has led produce 
wholesalers to re-grade rail shipped 
tomatoes, string beans and the like, 
and put them up for sale in consumer 
lots before they spoil. 

Air lines, produce houses, chain 
stores, and vegetable growers have 
been experimenting. They need facts. 
Only two facts have been proved about 
pre-packaging, as it is called: 

1. Packaged fresh produce will out- 
sell the unpackaged. 

2. Pre-packaging depends on what 
we call “continuous refrigeration.” 


Whether they fly or roll, vegetables 
must come under refrigeration the 
ment they enter the packing ho 
must travel under refrigeration even 
by plane, must be received in rei rig. 
erator trucks, hauled to the wholcsal- 
er’s refrigerated warehouse, sent to the 
retail store under refrigeration, dis. 
played in a refrigerator showcase, be 
put in the housewife’s refrigerator be- 
fore they have time to gain heat. Heat 
is the No. 1 foe. For every 18 degrees: 
rise the rate of decay increases four or 
five times. 


What Packaging Is Best? 


No one yet knows what are the best 
packaging materials, or what weight 
of carrots, string beans, or tomatoes 
the housewife wants. 

Two years ago, in the midst of war, 
the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, aware of the coming com- 
mg with airborne and quick 
rozen products, appointed a commit- 
tee of growers, railroaders, agricul- 
tural experts and others, to develop 
“the refrigerator car of the future,” 
which has been approved for tests. 

In older type reefer cars, it has 
been necessary to directly ice the prod- 
uce to get adequate cooling. The 
dampness of the ice causes spoilage. 
In the new car, dry cold air will be 
circulated by a fan system, and it is 
hoped that the industry has found a 
reasonable form of transportation 
which will permit consumer packag- 
ing by the grower to arrive in condi- 
tion which compares with the higher 
priced airborne product. Two year 
tests have been started on this new cat. 

With present air express rates, it is 
possible to do considerable business, 
reports Ralph Myers. The housewife 
will pay a premium for freshness. And 
air rates will undoubtedly come down 
as improved types of planes are built 
for this traffic. Vegetables are certain- 
ly going to fly to market, and in in- 
creasing volume. But we have reason 
to suspect that the airborne product 
is going to be “fancy” for the carriage 
trade. 

Both airborne and quick-frozen 
vegetables, the grower’s most terrify: 
ing competitors, demand that a pack: 
aging cost be passed along to the con- 
sumer, and below a certain income 
level, the consumer refuses to pay tt. 
The growers who compete with can- 
ned and dehydrated products as the 
new rivals, firmly believe that pre 
packaging must create savings, not ad: 
ditional costs, to be passed along, and 
that it is up to them to find ways t0 
do the packaging in their own packing 
houses. 

In the A&P experiments, in ‘ olum- 
bus, O., it was found that 87% of 
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| -wives with incomes under $3,000 
rred pre-packaged fruit and 
tables, which was more than the 
of housewives with larger in- 
s. The lower income consumers 
the greatest volume, and as costs 
down and quality improves, they 

buy more fruit and vegetables. 
rut of every 100 American families, 
gs have less than $3,000 incomes, 
these 85 families spend nearly 
‘, of their income for food. Add a 
penny a pound to retail prices, and 
they buy less, or switch to other foods. 
lake off a penny and they buy more. 
Last fall, the Western Vegetable 
Growers Association, with members in 
California and Arizona, set up a re- 
search department to study pre-pack- 
aging and all other factors involving 
th shipping, distribution, and market- 
ing of fresh vegetables and melons. 


Spoilage to Be Reduced 


When the grower pre- packages and 
brands his product. maintaining con- 
tinuous refrigeration, the wholesalers 
and chain stores now doing it, because 
customers want it. will be glad to 
quit. They may demand their own 
brands on grower-packaged produce, 
but those brands will have mostly a 
local reputation, while grower or- 
vanizations can create national brands. 

With a new type railroad refrigera- 
tion coming, the grower will be in 
position to eliminate the 20 to 25% 
spoilage that has always been regarded 
as “normal.” This is so great an ad- 
vantage that western growers consid- 
el pre-packaging no longer a remote 
possibility. They accept it as some- 
thing on which they can start now, 
with plans and experiments for the 
many different problems of harvesting, 
trimming, packaging. . . . 

At present, there are difficulties of 
equipment—it will be a year or more 
before retailers and wholesalers can 
get the refrigerators and display cases 
necessary to handle this type of pre- 
packaged product. But when the 
equipment is available, the garden 
variety vegetable grower will no long- 
r be the housewife’s forgotten man. 


“Doing export business is no 
mystery. You encounter the 
same type of problems as you 
do in selling in the domestic 
market — production, design, 
style, packaging, selling, credit 
terms and transportation.” 


—KENNETH H. CAMPBELL 
Manager, Foreign Commerce Dept. 
Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 
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of all U.S. 

LIVESTOCK 


of all the U.S. 
HARVESTED ACRES 


of all U.S. ei. 
HIGH INCOME FARM 


YOUR 
DISTRIBUTION 
MAY BE NATIONAL 
...BUT YOUR SELLING 
IS ALWAYS LOCAL 


NEW YORK 17 
250 Park Ave 


CHICAGO 2 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


542 New Center Bidg. 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Cast your promotional eye for a moment 
at the mighty 39%. 39% of all the high 
income farms in the United States are in 
the 8 Midwest States. 39% of all the har- 
vested acres in the country are in this area. 
39% of all the livestock in America is 
raised here. 


In fact, the rural midwesterner is more 
than a farmer . . . for his farming is a big, 
year-round business. His 
dairy products, beef cattle, hogs and poul- 
try feed the country . . . his land is rich, 
extensive and produces abundant cheap 
feed for that livestock. His is a permanent 
prosperity. He wants, needs and can afford 
to buy all the things that add ease and 
pleasure to living. 


commercial, 


Because his problems, his interests and his 
prosperity are the exception and not the 
rule, the paper he reads must speak in 
specific terms. The MIDWEST FARM 
PAPERS are aimed like a rifle straight at 
those problems and interests they 
reflect that prosperity. That is why they 
are so consistently read, believed and en- 
joyed throughout this rich area. The 
MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT, with 
its 89% coverage, hands you this great 
market in a compact package and carries 
your advertising message directly to the 
potent 39%. 


j The Farmer Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer Prairie Farmer 


Wallaces’ Farmer & lowa Homestead 


M PAPER UNIT 


DETROIT 2 SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 14 
Russ Bldg. 523 W. 6th St. 
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Nebraska Farmer 


- RECORD REPAIR 
POSTWAR SHIPBUILDING ‘ea 
STARTS WITH RECORD \\ tom pg 


PEACETIME F ROGRAM PASSENGER | 


FLEET 10 Bt 
CONS RUGTED 


$225,000,000 Program to be 
Launched by U. S. Mar'- 
time Commission 


eee en 


HE nation’s shipyards are beginning 1946 with a record peacetime volume of ship- 

building under way... more than 1,200,000 deadweight tons ... with contracts 
en for additional large seagoing vessels which will bring the volume of construction 
or this year to a new peacetime peak. 

Some of the most important shipbuilding contracts ever placed in the United States 
will be awarded during 1946, for individual ships of special design and not for the multiple 
production of standardized types. 


Never before in peacetime has the shipbuilding industry offered so large a market for 
marine products ... nearly six times greater than before the war... a market for a 
greater variety of products because this year marks the beginning of replacements of 
our depleted fleet of passenger ships. 


Advertising 
Leadership 


To the thousands of manufacturers who furnish equipment and materials to the 
marine industry or whose products are adaptable to marine uses, Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review provides a direct route to key marine men who control or influ- 
ence purchases. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review is recognized as the marine business paper 
of engineering authority, editorial prestige, and advertising leadership, by key officers in 
ship operating, shipbuilding, and ship repair companies throughout the nation. 


Regular month by month advertisements in Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
during 1946 will keep your products prominently before this developing peacetime 
marine market. 


For complete descriptive information regarding Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review, write to our office nearest you. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D. C. 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
4518 Roland Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 


Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review is the first 
choice of manufacturers to 
carry their business paper 
advertising to the marine 
industry. Its advertising 
leadership is conclusively 
demonstrated by its more 
than 100% margin of leader- 
ship over its field in num- 
ber of display advertising 
pages carried during 1945. 


@ Marine Engineerin 


and Shibping Keview 
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Toward Better Vision: Visiclar 


To Market War-Born Lens 


HEN Rommel made his fam- 
ous dash toward Cairo, the 
British facing him were 
amazed to find that he could 
fire his artillery directly into the sun. 
There were no telltale reflections from 
the German binoculars or the lenses of 
their gunsights which made aiming for 
counter-fire difficult. It was uncanny 
and gave the Nazis distinct advantage. 
Then a German heavy tank was 
captured and the Allied scientists 
pounced upon the firing apparatus 
eagerly. Lenses were taken out and 
analyzed. They had been coated with 
a thin film of a formula familiar to 
scientists, but never before applied to 
military optics. 


Enters Commercial Field 


Only a few weeks ago, Visiclar, 
Inc., was organized in Chicago to 
make this treatment commercially 
available for eyeglasses. The treatment 
consists of a permanent coating of 
magnesium fluoride, only four-mil- 
lionths of an inch thick, permanently 
spread on both sides of the lens. It is 
applied in a high vacuum of less than 
one-tenth of a micron, a measurement 
to determine the amount of air pres- 
ent. The lenses hang in a bell jar over 
a crucible filled with the magnesium 
fluoride. Intense heat from an elec- 
trode releases molecules of the fluoride 
which rise, collect on the lenses, and 
remain. The lenses take on a slight 
straw color with a delicate bluish tint. 

According to William R. Keane, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Visiclar, only 92% of the light passes 
through an untreated lens to reach the 
eye. The balance is lost by reflection. 
The new treatment reduces the reflec- 
tion so that more than 96% gets 
through to the eye, reducing the re- 
flection more than 50%. 

Visiclar, through the Uhlemann Op- 
tical Co., Chicago, has recently made 
spot tests to determine public accep- 
tance. The company ran limited news- 
paper advertisements carrying the an- 
nouncement that the treatment was 
now available. Response taxed the lim- 
ited resources of the laboratory. 

Introduction to the public will be 
maintained on a highly professional 
basis. Manufacturing opticians will 
gtind the eyeglass lenses, send them 
to Visiclar to receive the coating. The 
Cost, it is expected, will be about $4.50 
for © pair of eyeglasses. 

Visiclar will advertise in business 
publications in the optical field and 
in sciccted medical journals. The op- 
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ticians will advertise locally in news- 
papers. Visiclar is supplying them with 
free mats. Visiclar will also supply the 
opticians with mailing pieces, bro- 
chures and cards which will describe 
in lay language the benefits to patients. 
Direct mail will also be used. 

“If Visiclar went into a heavy cam- 
paign to sell the public, the opticians 
of the Nation, because of their high 
professional standing, might resent it,” 
says Mr. Keane. “We wish to keep the 
treatment on a high ethical plane. We 
won't merchandise the process in the 
way that commodities are sold. We 
feel that the optician will prefer to 
acquaint his patients with Visiclar 
himself, rather than have them learn 
of it from outside sources. 

“The optician is pleased to say to 
his patient, ‘I have something that will 
benefit you.’ This approach also gives 
the patient more confidence in the 
process than would national retail mer- 
chandising. Furthermore,” Mr. Keane 
points out, “we could scarcely embark 
on a huge campaign because our ability 
to produce must remain limited now.” 


A Step Forward 


“We are confident,” he concludes, 
“that we have a development that the 
optical industry has been awaiting for 
a long time. It is assuredly a long 
step forward in better vision.” 

Optical research has shown that re- 
flection comes from both front and 
back eyeglass surfaces, mixing and 
shattering the light. The more light 
which gets through to the eye the bet- 
ter the eye can see. That is why Visi- 
clar coats both sides of the lens. 

American laboratories have im- 
proved upon the German method by 
applying the micro-film of magnesium 
fluoride molecules so that they will 
stand abuse. This ability to stick is 
what has made the process com- 
mercially feasible. German coatings 
used by Rommel’s forces in Africa 
were far less permanent. 

Thus the bombardment of Rom- 
mel’s guns in the desert of North 
Africa has developed through labora- 
tory study, a bombardment of mole- 
cules on eyeglass lenses which will 
soon, enable wearers of spectacles all 
over the world to see better. 

Visiclar, Inc., stakes no claim in 
perfecting the process. The early re- 
search work was done, in the main, by 
M. I. T. and General Electric Co. The 
vacuum equipment used is made by 
the National Research Corporation. 
Visiclar’s main function is sales. 


It's my job to for- 
ward price sheets, 
P photos, ad reprints, 
circulars and things 


like that to our sales- 
men. And just like my boss tells me, I 
write a letter with each mailing, telling 
our men to fasten the latest piece in 
their ring books and show it to their 
customers. I thought I was doing fine. 


Then came the convention and the 
men hit town. First to reach my desk 
was Bill Hafley. “Hi sis- 
ter,” he breezed, “how 
about a couple of cop- 
ies of that Jones testi- 
monial letter and an 
extra photo of the Lang 
installation. Mine are 
pretty sad-looking by 
now.” 

“Why, Mr. Hafley,” I said, “You only 
got your copies last week: And just 
look at them! They're not even fastened 
in your ring book. Why, it’s disgraceful 
to show those things to our customers.” 

Mr. Hafley bristled right up. “If you 
had to move along as fast as I do, sis- 
ter, you'd wish somebody would figure 
out a way to keep these things clean!” 


The second day of the convention... 
Eureka!...I found it...I told my boss 
about it, and he’s happy and so are 
Mr. Hafley and all the other salesmen. 

Because now all our men have trans- 
parent plastic 3-side, hole punched en- 
velopes in their ring books, protecting 
and visibly displaying all’ the material 
we send them. 


These V.P.D. envelopes are made of 
non-combustible crystal clear cellulose 
acetate thermo-welded closed on 3 sides 
and punched on the open end for ring 
books. The best envelope on the market! 
31 sizes for all ring book needs. Letter 
size 11x82 list price 35c. Free sample 
on request. Ask your dealer for V.P.D. 
holders, folders, covers in many styles. 


JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY 


36 East 10th Street * New York 3, N.Y. 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


NEW CARDINEER FILE: Both desk tray and removable segment are molded of 
lustrous Tenite plastic. The tray is grooved to receive the translucent ivory 
segment on which the cards are mounted. When the file is complete, the 
segment may be released from the tray by means of a spring at the upper end 
and transferred to a large Cardineer file wheel which holds seven such segments 


TWIN UNIT WAFFLE IRON: A product of General Electric Co. It bakes two 
5 by 52-inch waffles. Expanding hinges permit the batter to rise properly 
and a wide base tray catches any overflow. The grids are made of die-cast 
aluminum and the entire appliance has a bright finish. The iron comes 
with a 6-foot cord and is rated at 660 watts and 115 volts A.C.-D.C 


NOVEL PERFUME CONTAINER: Designer Alan Berni calls this unique package 
his “dressing table travelogue.” Created for the new Pagoda perfume, which is 
being introduced by Ravel Perfumes, New York City, its motif is that of an 
eastern landscape complete with stars, elephants, mosques, and oriental figures 


SELECT-O-RAY: The new electrical fixture brings together for the first time 
the infra-red heat lamp and the health-giving ultra-violet sunlamp for use 
in the home. Adaptable as a floor or table lamp, it has a two-way three 
position switch by which the user may select the warming or tannings rays 


THE KAISER CAR: Named for Henry J. Kaiser, it is said to be the first Ameri 
can automobile in the low-price field to have front-wheel drive. Other en 
gineering features include a specially designed six-cylinder engine, independent 
“torsionetic suspension” on all four wheels and a unique “monocoque” body 


She’s 


almost 


all eyest 


Aim at her eyes if you want to make an impression on the 
shopper. For it’s through her eyes that she receives 85 per cent 
of her buying impulses. 


That’s why Cellophane packaging increases sales. This 
sparkling, transparent material—through eye-appeal—lets the 
product sell itself. 


In addition to the vital sales asset of transparency, Du Pont 
Cellophane gives sanitary protection that keeps products 
clean and appealing . . . that safeguards the freshness and flavor 
of foods. What’s more, it provides transparent protection 
at low cost! 


Although the present demand for Cellophane exceeds the 
supply, we hope the day is not far off when there will be enough 
for our converters and ourselves to supply all requirements. 

For an interesting study of the war’s effect on food-buying 
habits, write for a copy of ““The Post-War Food Dollar.”’ 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Div., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ellophane Shows what it Protects — at Low Cost 
all ag eaceacueiteaets 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Doubleday Sees Records & Books 
As Profitable Retail ‘Teammates 


Manufacturers who utilize retail channels of distribution should 


be keeping a weather eye on significant new trends in retail 


merchandising. Here is the story of one of them: It deals with 


Doubleday’s entry into the merchandising of phonograph records. 


E Army discovered it in 
training men—and it’s effective 
in merchandising too. Sound 
supplements sight and rein- 

forces visual impressions. If sound 
slide films are effective, why not 
couple books and records? 

The Nelson Doubleday Co., pub- 
lishers os a chain of retail book 
stores, first tried this combination in 
their St. Louis, Mo., shop a year and a 
half ago. The Record Department 
grossed 22% of the total volume of 
business in its first year, and did even 
better in 1945. 


Display Attracts Customers 


Thus encouraged, the company is 
using its new Fifth Avenue book store 
in New York City as a final proving 
ground for the sale and display of 
records in unusual surroundings. The 
department is situated between the 
book and greeting card sections and 
draws customers from both. Two 
roomy listening booths are provided 
in the rear, away from the crowds. 

George A. Hecht, general manager 
of all Doubleday Book Shops, adopted 
a display technique long used in the 
sale of books but new to the record 
field. He calls it “flat display,” a sys- 
tem of arranging the record albums 
in groups according to type. Chil- 
dren's records are in the rear of the 
department, classical records in the 
front, and popular records in the cen- 
ter. Albums are alternated with books 
of the same nature ‘and both are dis- 
played on sturdy modern fixtures 
adapted for easy self-selection. 

The introduction of a record de- 
partment in a book store, and of books 
in the heart of the record department, 
has worked admirably according to 
Georges Prince, the department’s man- 
ager, who has been associated with 
record sales for 15 years. ‘People who 
come in to browse through books, 
browse through records and buy both,” 
he observes. “The records stimulate 
book sales, a book invites the purchase 
of an album of records, and over-all 
sales benefit.’ “The Story of George 
Gershwin,” by David Ewen is featured 
with albums of Gershwin’s music; the 
recording of Mozart's opera Don Gio- 
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vanni is set among opera books, in- 
viting the opera devotee to add both 
to his library. The tie-in between chil- 
dren’s books and records has been 
particularly successful. Record albums 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book,” and “Little Black 
Sambo” are rarely sold without the 
accompanying original texts. 

Mr. Prince uses New York City’s 
cultural events in his sales promotion. 
When the ballet was in the city, all 
ballet books, together with records 
and ballet music were set up on the 
main display in the center of the floor. 
Sales skyrocketed. 

When records are more readily 
available, plans call for a display of 
books and records of each opera as it 
is presented at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Concerts, hit shows, and bal- 
lets will also be dramatized in this 
way. 

The window acts as a stopper to 
the casual passerby. Many sales of this 
centrally located shop are directly 
traceable to the window display. For 
three weeks the window was given 
over to the Theatre Guild, illustrating 
it with model dummies portraying 
characters from the Guild’s hit show, 


“Carousel.” Not only did the album 
of records sell extremely well, but the 
shop was deluged with requests for 
Ferenc Molnar’s ‘“Liliom,” on which 
the plot of “Carousel” is based. S.les 
of the book were a surprise, since it 
had been used only as window dress- 
ing for the record album. 

Record manufacturers and _ book 
publishers are increasingly aware of 
the natural tie between the two prod- 
ucts. When Creative Age Publishing 
Co. introduces its book about Duke 
Ellington this winter, RCA-Victor will 
release an album of Duke Ellington's 
music. Book jacket and album cover 
will be exactly alike, and advertise- 
ments will play up both. RCA-Victor’s 
issue of “Grimm’s Fairy Tales’ on 
records will be tied in with new edi- 
tions of the book. Similarly, when 
Gertrude Lawrence's ‘‘A Star Danced” 
became a best-seller, Decca was quick 
to feature Miss Lawrence’s recording 
of ‘Poor John.” 

At the present moment, Doubleday 
can sell virtually all the records it can 
obtain, and the philosophy of the 
department is to lie as much service 
to the consumer as possible. Sales- 
people keep a file of all requests they 
cannot fill, and have adopted the li- 
brary technique of placing reserva- 
tions on hard-to-get records. 


Post Cards Get Response 


When a record shipment is made, 
the customer who requested it is sent 
a card similar to that which he re- 
ceives when a book comes into the 
library. Postal cards informing cus- 
tomers who had asked for Hoagy Car- 
michael’s ‘“‘Hong Kong Blues’ that 
the record was in stock produced a 
100% response. The store usually re- 
ceives approximately 400 requests a 
week which it cannot fill, and sends 
out about 100 cards. 

When a sales person discovers a 
patron’s musical preferences, he 1s 
_— to inform him of works by his 
avorite composer, orchestra or vocal- 
ist when they come in. Thus, a person 
who likes Mozart, Jerome Kern, Harry 
James, or Bing Crosby is kept abreast 
of the newest releases. 

Customers’ appreciation of Double- 
day’s interest in their musical tastes 
is shown by the great number who 
return again and again for books and 
records. Final touch is the grecting 
card section where books and records 
bought as presents may be accompanied 
by cards selected for the occasion 

In its four months of life, the new 
Doubleday shop has become a con 
firmed success—one that record man- 
ufacturers and book publishers are 
watching carefully for new techniques 
in marketing their products. 
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lack Dragon Society.. Penicillin. . 
Labor Strikes.. Atomic Research in Ger- 
many.. Inflation.. Jet Propulsion. . Gen- 
eral Wainwright.. a random-sampling of 
the personalities, issues, and topics of 


the day which are brought into sharp, dy- 


namic focus in “The Time is Now.” 


Each Tuesday and Thursday, 9:45 to 
10:00 P.M., some significant facet of the 
current scene is polished for a Pacific 


coast audience, before a KEX microphone. 


Ken Finley’s brilliant, interpretive nar- 
ration highlights the drama in the things 
people are interested in.. and talking 


about. 


Some 80 versions of “The Time is Now” 
have been aired by Portland’s KEX. Wide 
and favorable reactions throughout the 
KEX Primary underscore rising popular 
interest in this type of program. The time 
is right for sponsorship of “The Time is 


Now.” 
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Rev & Witt SrReEAMLINES OUTLETS: 
Innovations such as self-service meat de- 


partments and frozen foods demand ex- , 

pansion, new floor plans. R & W’s En- s 
gineering Department aids dealers by sup- 

plying basic floor plans and diagrams for t 
stock placement, plans new stores with 

customer-appeal for its many retailers. ; 

é 

s 

s 

b Selling, B Merchandisi 2 

4 ny I 

etter Selling, better Merchandising , 

Dominate Red & White E ion Pi : 

6 c 

omilmMate e¢ 1te xXpansion all 

More than 5,000 independent food stores now operate under the — jobber-sponsors and more Red & E 

. . » . . — pre White retail members. The plans in t 

voluntary chain setup sired by Red & White Corp., Chicago. They Gude streamlining the retail ea to 

are embarking on a huge program involving $3,000,000 for re- ring into being peacetime innovations E 

: such as self-service, new fresh fruit and 
modeling. with another $2.000,000 earmarked for new equipment! vegetable departments, _ self-service 


meat departments, frosted foods, bak- 
ery departments, and other improve 


C 
f 
\ 
RAY O. HARB ments designed to attract consumers f 
L 
a 
V 
[ 


Based on an interview with 


and to give better service. 

The Red & White plan of operation 
was conceived by the late Smith M 
Flickinger, Buffalo, in 1921. It was 
pioneered next out of Minneapolis s 


Head of the Field Operations Department, 
Red & Ht hite Corp. 
Chicago 


ED & White Corp., Chicago, through 33 states and seven Canadian and then spread to the Denver area 

a voluntary independent food provinces. They are supplied by 70 In a few years Red & White stores f 

chain with more than 5,000 wholesalers who operate 130 distrib were in operation from the Atlant C 

active store members in the uting houses. The states in which to the Pacific and from Dixie to Hud ¢ 

United States and approximately 2,500 there are no operations lie mostly in son's Bay. Burt P. Flickinger, son . 
in Canada, is preparing to expand and the deep South. Individual stores do of the founder and president ot the 

develop in a big way during the im an annual volume ranging from $50, S. M. Flickinger Co., Buffalo, is presi I 

mediate post-war years. Member stores 100 to $250,000. They are operated dent. It is claimed that Red & Whit s 

are preparing to expend, in round fig nm communities ranging from cross owns and controls the longest of d 

ures, $3,000,000 for remodeling build roads settlements to metropolitan cities. controlled brand foods evet ked s 

ings and another $2,000,000 for fr Ihe extensive expansion program hy one organization. : 

tures and store equipment now getting under Way has been ~ Ray O. Harb. head of th eld 

Thes 7500 stores are scattered mapped to gain new Red & White Operations Department, recent re 
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turned trom wartime duties in Wash- 
ington, 1s in direct charge of the new 
expansion and development plan. He 
spearheads, in an advisory capacity, 
250 field men who are in constant 
contact with the 7,500 store owners. 

These field men are all expert 
counsellors in food retail operations,” 
he says. “Our plan is not a cure- 
all. Under it we endeavor to give the 
independent merchant all the tools 
necessary to do a complete merchandis- 
ing job. We don’t sell it on the idea 
that the mere joining of R. & W. 
solves everything. What we say is that 
if the store operator will really use 
the tools, he will do a good job. The 
key to successful merchandising, we 
think, is a controlled line of mer- 
chandise.”” 

Red & White, he further explains, 
believes in: 

1. Good modern stores because they 
bring in more people and keep them 
longer. 

2. A complete advertising program 
which will accomplish the desired re- 
sults. 

3. Carrying all the best known na- 
tional brands to be sold in competition 
with Red & White brands. 


Emphasis on Selling 


Under its method of operation Red 
& White has no salesmen calling on 
stores. Its field men deal only with 
store operations. Emphasis is placed 
on selling—not buying. Developing 
high volume at low percent of mar- 
gin is held to be important. Rapid 
turnover is a primary aim. Changing 
displays frequently is advised. Con- 
sistent advertising is considered a must. 

R. & W. controlled brands are 
priced slightly lower than manufac- 
tured brands of comparable quality. 
Major selling and display effort is 
put on “'profitables.” 

Practically every item sold under 
the R. & W. brand, Mr. Harb ex- 
plains, is packed by a manufacturer 
who has been highly successful in 
merchandising some brand or brands 
under his own label. This is true of 
almost everything except canned goods, 
Which are merchandised by grades. In 
many instances foods sold side by side, 
some under the R. & W. brand and 
others under some widely advertised 


name, may be exactly the same ex- 
cept for the package. By having both 
on the shelves the store covers the 
market completely. 


All advertising is done locally. The 
Red & White central organization 


Supplies newspaper mats, radio scripts 
and transcriptions. The store buys the 
Space in the local newspaper. It also 
uses direct advertising, as handbills. 
f there are several R. & W. stores in 
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a city, they advertise cooperatively. 
The central organization, for ex- 
ample, has recently issued a set of 
3x4-foot wall posters in six colors, 
varnished. These were lithographed 
from Kodachrome color photographs 
and are exceptionally handsome. The 
set costs $2.50 to produce, but is sup- 
plied to the stores without cost. Over- 
the-counter shelf cards, for depart- 
mental identification, in colors and 
equally handsome, are also supplied. 
The expense for maintaining the 
central offices in Chicago and all the 
services given come from assessments, 


fixed according to needs, and are paid 
voluntarily. This support comes from 
the wholesale members. Certain com- 
missions also figure in the financial pic- 
ture. 

The 250 field service men are em- 
ployed and trained by the local whole- 
salers. The central organization’s re- 
lation to them is purely advisory. The 
local men look to the central office 
for guidance and consultation in all 
phases of operation, and it is up to 
them whether they accept and use the 
advice or not. 

The Store Engineering Department, 
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— FROM REPORT OF SURVEY BY PUBLICATION RESEARCH SERVICE 


A survey of the Worcester Sunday Telegram’s Feature 
Parade Magazine showed that 96% of the men and 
97% of the women who read The Sunday Telegram were 
avid readers of this popular locally edited magazine section! 


Publication Research Service, of Chicago, made the 
survey in October 1945 and the readership, according to 


their report, is ”. . 
any similar section.” 


. as high as we have ever obtained for 


Edited by local people for local people, with this intense 
reader interest and a circulation in excess of 90,000, the 
Feature Parade Magazine offers advertisers a remarkable 
opportunity to cover effectively Worcester and the Central 
Massachusetts area, one of the most prosperous and most 


stable markets in the nation. 


Th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BOOTH Putiishes- 
PAUL BLOCK ana ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


in brief, works in the main with the 
following tools: 

1. A monthly magazine, Red & 
White News, tuns special inspirational 
articles aimed to keep the store own- 
ers in a high state of enthusiasm. Ideas 
and principles are presented. Seasonal 
selling ideas are given. Improved dis- 
plays are described in detail, often with 
illustrations. Designs for helpful 
equipment may be shown. Anything 
that can work for better merchandis- 
ing comes within the sphere of the 
magazine. It is in reality a house 
publication going to the store owners. 


2. Each held man is supplied with 
a store engineering manual. This con- 
tains basic floor plans, blue prints for 
fixtures, diagrams for stock placement, 
recommendations in the matter of 
equipment and fixtures—anything that 
may be worked out to improve the 
store and operational methods. 

3. An inventory of all plans and 
blue prints which may be of help 
to carpenters or contractors who may 
be employed to build or improve a 
member store by remodeling. 

The manual contains photographs 
and architects’ presentations of store 


—an 8.2% increase over the 


famous Lawrence mills. You 
steady market for sales! 


Sales Gain 8.2% in Lawrence! 


Lawrence offers a quick way to profits. 1945 annual retail sales 
(estimated by Sales Management) approximated $50,686,000.00 


years the stable prosperity of Lawrence has been cultivated in 
the steady demand for woolen and worsted textiles from the 


te EAGLE- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


1944 total of $46,849,000.00. For 


can depend on Lawrence—it’s a 


And you can depend on the daily 
EAGLE-TRIBUNE to reach 95 out of 
100 homes in Lawrence. It’s the only 
daily devoted exclusively to this mar- 
ket. Average net paid circulation 
(ABC) over 35,000. 


fronts and designs. These are us 
to stir the imagination of the sto. 
owner who may be contemplating « 
penditures for improvements. ‘Fa: 
ily identification’’ is desired throug 
out the chain but not at the expe: 
of individuality. Stores, the Engine 
ing Department contends, should 
into the neighborhood. 

Store signs, all uniform, are us 
for store identification. These, wi 
out exception, are in red and wh 
to carry out the over-all motif. 
store fronts are also in red and wh; 
Thus all stores are readily identifi 

Schools for field men are held 
nually in about a dozen conveni 
cities throughout the country. Usua! 
these are of one-day duration. As 
follow-up, the field men receive 
bulletin service which is aimed 
keep them constantly posted on th 
latest ideas available. Special stress 
is put on giving them hints on th 
technique of their special jobs. 


Field Men Are Teachers 


“It is one thing to know how t 
Operate a store, but another to know 
the technique of teaching,” says M: 
Harb. “It is necessary that our field 
men become teachers. They've got to 
know how to put it over. What good 
is an idea if they can’t sell it?” 

In the manual the duties of a Red 
& White Field man are grouped and 
described under six major headings: 


Promotional Duties 
Store Planning Duties 
Storemanship Duties 
Merchandising Duties 
Financial Duties 
General Duties 


Six primary rules are given in the 
manual as guides to the field man’s 
approach to his job. The first says: 

“Red & White success will always 
be measured by the retail operator's 
financial success—therefore, it is your 
job to see that the operator is frrancsil!) 
successful.” 

Another observes: ““You must look 
upon the operator's store as though 
it were your own, and you must learn 
all about the operator's business «! 
fairs.” 

A third: “In order to help bette 
the operator’s financial condition, ()i 
field man must master the science ol 


food retailing. Your Fieldman s 
Training Manual is designed to atc 
you in this. You must be abl 


analyze and to suggest corrections 
the operator's business, which 
produce a better net profit.” 

Ten rules are given for th 
man to follow. He is told 

Never forget these. Successfal ' 
men invariably apply them Li 
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THIS IS NEW YORK 


~o 
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munities of Bronx and Queens. Th prises 
four bridges, long trestle and g intersection 
to control traffic, Triborough and its approaches, bordered 
by parks and Playgrounds, cover 14 miles. In construction, 
whole avenues were rebuilt as boulevards. Desolate roads 
beccme great parkways. The Harlem River |ift span has 
a deck space larger than that of any other in the world. 


S 


i tition. 
i er overwhelmingly outsells its — 8 
ee tee ccnak 2 cwtening buying — bli Sec 
cae eeet |S ae hi competitive family market. naeeaaam ee 
Coa RS ollie pee Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, ose coe ath Sor ouailae 
sunve ee aca b more than 600,000 Journal-Am 
poe ing commuting areas, buy 7 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


; ER 
A HEARST NEWSPAP 
SERVICE 
NATIONALLY: REPRESENTED BY A EARST | ADVERTISING 


i“: 


You need newspapers to sell New York 
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Ap Service ror Reraiters: Red & White supplies dealers with lay. 
outs for local newspaper ads (see left) and newspaper mats (below). 
Radio scripts and transcriptions are also part of the service. 
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cessful ones have usually neglected one 


or more.” Among these rules are: 

“Shew the proper regard for the 
retailer's position, realizing that he 
owns his own store and that you are 
there to help him.” 

“Be able to substantiate your asser- 
tions with authority and facts.” 

“Demonstrate your willingness to 
work with him.” 

“Study his weaknesses, his likes and 
dislikes, and govern yourself accord- 
ingly. Remember, each operator re- 
quires individual treatment.” 

“Take off your coat and go to work 
when necessary.” 


Twenty Common Mistakes 


Twenty common mistakes made by 
field men are cited. Avoid them, they 
are told. Shun them as you would 
a plague. These cautions include: 

“Be friendly and helpful, but do 
not pry into personal affairs which are 
not any of your concern. Of course, 
if you know of a personal weakness 
which is ruining a man’s business, it 
is your job to call this to his attention 
diplomatically.” 

“Learn to inspire men. Overlording 
is never successful.” 

“Talk each operator's business over 
with him alone. Don't carry tales.” 

“Stand firm on whatever you have 
said if you are right. But be sure you 
are right. Do not ‘back water.’ ”’ 

“Good members will take care of 
themselves. Your job is to bring the 
weak ones up to par with the good 
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“Remember, the wife is a great in- 
fluence in the conduct of most busi- 
nesses. Your Red & White program 
will not be successful unless she, too, 
is sold. Therefore, study her, ana- 
lyze her, and play up to her. Sell 
yourself and Red & White to her.” 


Importance of Employes 


“Remember, the salespeople em- 
ployed in Red & White stores are just 
as much of that store organization 
as the operator himself. Encourage 
them, inspire them, know each by his 
first name. They may be Red & White 
operators some day.” 

“Always strive to make ‘your’ stores 
better than the average in order to as- 
sure yourself of at least average re- 
sults.” 

“Never leave a store until an error 
has been corrected or until you are 
positive that it will be corrected.” 

The trend toward self-service in 
food stores is recognized by the Red 
& White organization as vastly im- 
portant in these days of evolution. 
The management defines self-service in 
this manner: 

“Self-service is a systema of retail 
grocery store arrangement that makes 
it possible for a customer to see, touch 
and comfortably reach every bit of 
merchandise in the store with the least 
amount of effort.” 

The management recently made a 
survey among 2,793 housewives to 
determine what they thought of self- 
service. Seven out of every 10 said 
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of them said: “I want low shelves.” 
Many of them remarked: “‘I can’t reach 
merchandise on high shelves.” 

Nine out of 10 voiced willingness 
to carry their purchases home if it 
would “help the cause.” Seventy- 
three percent agreed that they pre- 
ferred to pay cash for food. The most 
common reason given was that it 
helped them keep within their house- 
keeping budget. 

Eight out of 10 of the housewives 
surveyed said that they actually 
bought more merchandise where they 
could select things themselves. Eight 
out of 10 said that they preferred to 
buy all of their requirements in one 
store. 


Give Customers Service 


In the report the “cardinal princi- 
ple of merchandising” is summed up 
as: 

“Find out what your customers want 
and give them more of it. Conversely 
true, find out what your customers do 
not want and give them less of it.” 

“We consider it our job to help every 
member all the way from selecting 4 
location to making up his income tax,” 
Mr. Harb points out. “We do not 
try to direct them, but to dig out, 
through research and study, valuable 
information which they may apply. It 
all sums up to the fact that we want 
to make them better merchandisers at 
more profit to them. We, our whole- 
salers, and our retailers profit best 
when we all profit. The search for 
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ones. Good ones should not be ne- they preferred this method of mer- better methods is a _ never-ending 
glected either.” chandising. One hundred percent process.” 
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A FEW ADVERTISERS 


wno nave case IN | WESTCHESTER IS “AMERICA’S 14th MARKET*” 


ON THE RICH 
WESTCHESTER MARKET: 
Werd's Bread You can travel your men up and down 12 entire states which won’t show 
— he - you the FOOD volume done in Westchester. There are 10 states whose drug 
iriine Frune Juice 
Dishes Strate’ Venda and cosmetic business isn’t in it with the volume done in Westchester. 


My-T-Fine Desserts 
Maltex Cereal 


Ivory Salt Westchester County turns in. 
Hydrox Ice Cream 


Eight whole states don’t begin to show the volume in Building Materials 


~~? O'Ceder When you make up your advertising =e be sure that Westchester County, 
y, O-D 30 where people have money—and spend it—hears about your product. 
*Sales Management Buying Power Survey 1945. 


) a et Represented Nationally by the KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ~ New York 


COVERING THE 14TH MARKET IN AMERICA 
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MODEL HOMES ON TOUR 
Ladies’ Home Journal introcu 
its first set of scale-model | 

at Gimbel’s, Phila., in January 
Housekeeping’s show start: 
Macy’s, New York City, in 

ber. The first of the trio to 

ate such a program was 
Homes & Gardens, whose fir 
hibit opened at Jordan } 
Boston, in September, with an 
tendance of more than 

during its two-week appearance 
Each group consists of eight houses 
and includes something in the 
nature of a model village, with 
shopping and recreation ‘centers 


BIRD'S EYE VIEW: A Cape Cod exterior, a modern interior . . . a living room 
28’ by 16’ gardens, pool and terrace on just an average-size lot, providing 
pleasant privacy. It's done by lot-line to lot-line planning. Designed by Royal 
Barry Wills, the house above is one of Better Homes and Gardens’ models 
built by Diorama Corporation of America, one-half inch to the foot. At right, 
crowds examine a home with no basement—the heater’s in the utility room. 


HOMES FOR TOMORROW: Ladies’ Home Journal show promotes mod 
ern living, Transitional modern home at left, designed by Malcolm 
Graeme Duncan, fits any community, boasts an “Etcetera Room” for 
household duties and rainy-day play. One of the models built by Barger 
Studios and Devon Dennett, one-inch to the foot, to illustrate designs 
which have been appearing in the magazine since January, 194 


WIDE-OPEN: Frank Lloyd Wright's Ladies’ Home Journal design features a living room 
glassed on three sides, anticipates the trend toward one-story structures with the empha- 
sis on outdoor living. It's built with oniy four materials: glass, metal, concrete brick 
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MODERN COLONIAL: The charm of tra- 
ditional architecture is combined with the 
efficiency of modern, in this house de- 
signed by Emil A. Schmidlin, for Good 
Housekeeping. Large windows feature the 
front view (right above). Its T-shaped 
plan provides the maximum in good ex- 
posure, cross-ventilation, and convenient 
access to all rooms. Especially significant 
of future living patterns are its two ter- 
races (right). One of eight models made 
by Diorama Corporation of America, one- 
inch to the foot, for Good Housekeeping. 


DREAM COTTAGE: One-level living 
is the panacea for stair-weary house- 
wives. This light blue contemporary 
cottage, designed for Good House- 
keeping by Bertram A. Weber, takes 
advantage of view, light, sunshine. 
There’s a central living and dining 
area for family activities, a bedroom 
wing for maximum privacy, and a 
service area with space for kitchen, 
laundry, utility, garage, and storage. 


Three Magazines Help Mr. & Mrs. America 


Design Their Homes-of- Tomorrow 


HREE sets of scale-models of 
homes, designed by the country’s 


top notch architects, are on _ tour 
through the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home 
Journa Exhibited in department 
stores, the houses are attracting huge 
crowds of people of all ages. 

lhe stores, which have a large stake in 
the success of these programs, are do- 
ing their part to match the efforts of 
the publications. Everyone concerned 
stands (o benefit: the magazines, whose 
reader, espond eagerly to articles ty- 
ing in with the houses; the stores, win- 
hing both good-will and sales of the 
mytiad items which go into new 
homes. ie public, eager for ideas. 

The -ight houses in the Ladies’ 
Home rnal group are modern, and 
its a smart idea to send them around 


and let people get used to their rather 
severe lines. The other two sets of 
houses are traditional in exterior ap- 
pearance, but incorporate many new 
ideas inside. For example, most of 
them have no basements at all, or very 
small basements under one section of 
the house. This new development rests 
on the principle that modern insula- 
tion and heating methods make base- 
ments unnecessary. Another trend is 
that of grouping plumbing and heat- 
ing fixtures into a utility unit. 

As might be expected, the sponsors 
have worked out various ways to per- 
mit those who are interested to ‘do 
something” about getting started on 
their home-building plans. Better 
Homes & Gardens, for example, sells 
complete building plans for $5. 

There are, of course, many ways in 
which the stores may capitalize on the 


interest aroused by the exhibits. More 
than 50 stores have opened Better 
Homes & Gardens Home Planning 
Centers. The Good Housekeeping- 
ing exhibits include, in addition to the 
scale models, water colors of interiors. 
For the most part, the houses are 
designed for the mass market with 
prices under $10,000. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is attempting to stim- 
ulate a “widespread appetite for the 
things tomorrow can bring in the way 
of better homes for less money, pro- 
vided enough people want them badly 
enough to help bring about at least 
three conditions.’ Briefly, these are: 
mass production . . . of pre-built panels 
and parts; liberalized building codes, 
to permit full use of modern tech- 
niques and materials; acceptance, on 
the part of labor, of the most efficient 
time-saving constructive methods. 


Three Magazines Help 


Mr. & Mrs. America 
Design Their 


Homes-of- Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 89) 


HOUSE-AND-A-HALF: One of the high 
spots of interest for the folks who visited 
the Ladies’ Home Journal exhibit at Gimbel’s, 
Phila., was the “adjustable” house at lett, 
It’s designed by Malcolm Duncan for a large 
family, or two separate families. One wing 
is, in effect, a separate apartment—a boon 
to veterans and their families living with 
their in-laws—or fine for a doctor’s office. 


CAPE COD COTTAGE GROWS UP: Crisp 
white fences blend traditional appearance 
with a modern, functional interior. Small 
rooms are made larger by throwing the din- 
ing and living rooms together. There’s lots 
of storage space. Wide front windows, a 
large terrace and sheltered porch contribute 
to pleasant outdoor living. Designed by 
Royal Barry Wills for Good Housekeeping. 


A LOT ON A LITTLE: A bud: 
get. house with a spendthrift’ 
space. The feeling of space & 
heightened by one glass wall 
opening into the garden, 4 
other to the dining terrace 
again reflecting the desire fo 
sun, grass and sky. It's a Chap- 
man and Evans mode! designed 
for Better Homes and Gardens. 
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Maybe you’re missing something in California’s 


BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 


ped DON’T NEED a microscope to see the sales potential 

in California’s Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees. In 
population it’s bigger than Cleveland. Its Effective Buying 
Income in one year jumped 16.5%—to 13% billions. Re- 
tail sales zoomed to 876 million.* 

Those are important facts for advertisers to know. 
But even more important—all signs point to continued 
growth of population and buying power in Sacramento, 
Modesto, Fresno and other parts of the Valley. Don’t ex- 
pect the end of war spending to interfere with its amaz- 
ing progress. Because in this inland California valley, 
there were no vast war plants to padlock. 

The only newspapers that really blanket the Valley are 
The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee. 
These three McClatchy newspapers tell your story in an 
area where live 83°% of those people . . . where 81% of 
that EBI is concentrated . . . where 88% of all those 
retail sales are made 


SACRAMENTO 


Big payrolls are permanent in thriving 
Sacramento. For instance—both the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific rail- 
roads have their main shops here. In 
Me, 1944 they paid $12,573,947 in wages. In 
ia). HO rs the ABC city zone 94 out of every 
100 families get The Sacramento 

Bee at home. 


*Sales Management’s 1945 Copyrighted Survey 
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Can a Small Specialty Maker 
Afford Complete Sales Coverage? 


Definitely “yes” says Perfex Co., which has run its non-sudsing 


cleaner sales from $25,000 annually to nearly a million dollars in 


five years, with salesmen working every city, town and hamlet in 


12 central states. Each salesman can make up to $5,200 a year. 


BY A.C. TITUS 
Advertising Manager 
The Perfex Co. 


Shenandoah, Ia. 


AN a small rnanufacturer afford 

complete sales coverage? The 

Perfex Co., Shenandoah, Ia., 

and Omaha, Neb., manufac- 
turers and distributors of Perfex Super 
Cleaner, insists that a full-fledged 
sales organization for a small specialty 
manufacturer is not only possible, but 
practical and profitable when such a 
sales plan is coordinated with a paral- 
lel advertising campaign. 

A. W. Ramsey, president, and J. C. 
Rapp, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
are largely responsible for building 
sales from $25,000 in 1940 to the 
point where 1945 sales approached the 
one-million-dollar mark. In pre-war 
years careful coordination of advertis- 
ing and thorough sales coverage in 
each territory showed healthy and 
consistent sales increases in the three 
territories which were under develop- 
ment during the pre-war period. 

Jan. 1, the 12 central states in 
which Perfex operates were divided 
into 17 territories. Territorial lines 
were established on the basis of logi- 
cal marketing and advertising units, 
rather than by geographical boun- 
daries. This is due in part to the fact 
that Perfex Co. is a large user of spot 
radio advertising, and territories which 
represent a logical distribution unit as 
well as falling within definite radio 
coverage areas simplify the problem 
of charging the necessary sales and 
advertising expenses to a given terrt- 
tory. It also simplifies the salesman’s 
work, since his distribution is primar- 
ily through established jobbing cen- 
ters, and his advertising help comes 
from individual radio stations and 
newspapers, rather than from an un- 
known slice of a large national ap- 
propriation. 

Perfex salesmen are given wide re- 
sponsibility for sales development of 
their particular territories. They are 
required to keep in close touch with 
all jobbers, distributors, and chain 
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buying groups in their territories. In 
addition, they each make an average of 
100 weekly calls on retail grocers. 
These retail calls do a three-way job: 
They produce orders which are routed 
through designated jobbers or distribu- 
tors. They permit the salesman to 
give the dealer a selling talk on the 
effectiveness of the advertising which 
is moving Perfex off his shelves. They 


enable the Perfex salesman to arrany 
adequate merchandise displays wit 
some of the many point-of-purcha 
sales helps and displays which th 
company provides. Cooperative a 
vertising is also stressed, the deal 
being urged to take advantage of thi 
advertising allowance plan of 25c pcr 
case. Perfex salesmen provide adve: 
tising copy, mats, and other helps for 
the grocer who wants to take advan. 
tage of the cooperative plan, by which 
the company rebates to the extent ot 
25c per case on all Perfex copy which 
he includes in his own newspaper acs 
or hand-bills. 

Perfex salesmen work out special 
sales campaigns, and merchandise dis- 
plays are often worked out with super 
markets, chains, and independents. 

Perfex Super Cleaner is definitely in 
the specialty class. Bastcally, it is a 
non-sudsing cleaner of the phosphate 


“We have no more advertising rates—we look at your books and 
decide how much you're to pay!” 


SALES MANAGEM! 


type. so formulated that its low al- 
kaliuity makes it useful in cleaning 
types of garments by simply add- 
wo teaspoons of Perfex crystals 
. gallon of water. This solution 
is then used either for spotting or for 
immersion cleaning of many fabrics 
which normally could not be satisfac- 
torily cleaned in the home. In addi- 
tion, the cleaner is extensively used 
for cleaning rugs, upholstery, painted 
surfaces, and glassware. 
Since Perfex is neither a soap nor 
a scouring powder, Perfex manage- 
ment is spending some $160,000 this 
year in advertising to acquaint the 
housewife with this new and differ- 
ent cleaner. Various devices, such as 
remiums, 10-cent redemption coupons 
and other stimulators, are used to per- 
suade new customers to buy that first 
package. Experience has shown that 
the repeat factor is very high; there- 
fore the company’s number one job 
is to make the initial sale. 


Conversion: Ads to Sales 


In order to convert the advertis- 
ing impression into sales, Perfex in- 
sists that its territory men constantly 
work for good shelf position and at- 
tractive point-of-purchase display ma- 
terial such as window streamers, wire 
hangers, wall banners, price cards, 
display cards, and shelf stickers, to 
provide a comstant reminder to the 
housewife at the time when she has 
her market basket and her purse open. 

Under the new Perfex territory plan, 
Perfex salesmen will be paid a basic 
salary of $225 a month, plus all trav- 
eling expenses. This basic salary is 
above the figure currently paid most 
salesmen calling on the grocery trade. 
But in the case of the Perfex sales- 
men, it is augmented by a bonus 
based on the salesman’s showing in 
the territory. This bonus is in the 
form of a definite percentage of the 
over-quota sales in the territory. 

The exact percentage by which the 
bonus is determined is outlined here: 


100% to 110% of quota— 5% 
110% to 120% of quota— 6% 
120% to 130% of quota— 7% 
130% to 140% of quota— 8% 
140% te 150% of quota— 9% 

All above 150% of quota—10% 

Ceiling on salesman’s total earnings 
(including bonus) $5,200. 

In most instances the salesman will 
live in the most important distribution 
center in his territory, but the greatest 
portion of his time will be spent out 
in the icrritory making retail calls. Or- 
ders personally turned in by the sales- 
man have no direct effect on the bonus. 
Only total sales figures for the ter- 
titory arc takem into account. For this 
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reason, it behooves the salesma: to 
get the maximum cooperation fron al 
jobbers and distributors in his ‘erri. 
tory, since such efforts can mate -ially 
increase his over-all showing. 

Since the salesman’s bonus is « per. 
centage of over-quota sales, it Zives 
some slight advantage to the min ip 
an old established territory where q 
reasonable volume of sales is fairly 
well assured from past experience. 
However, men in new and undevel. 
oped territories have the greatest op. 
portunity for a large percentage in. 
crease—they have ample incentive to 
strive for maximum volume. The ar. 
bitrary ceiling of $5,200 per year on 
salesmen’s earnings was considered 
necessary as a safeguard against the 
possibility of new products or new 
sales and advertising methods creating 
a large extra volume in a given terri- 
tory which may be due in small mea. 
ure to the salesman’s personal efforts 


Coverage Pays Dividends 


On the basis of its experience with 
development of territories over a 
period of five years, Perfex is con- 
vinced that complete detailed sales 
coverage in every city, town, and ham- 
let pays dividends. Without the use 
of ample manpower in the field, the 
company insists that it is wasting a 
definite portion of its advertising ex- 
penditure. On the other hand, it has 
also found by test, that without ade- 
quate advertising it is wasting valuable 
sales effort and definitely increasing 
the unit cost of goods sold. 

The quota for each territory is sub- 
ject to change from year to year. It 
is established largely on the basis of 
sales for the preceding year, provid- 
ed .the territory in question has shown 
an average increase im comparison 
with the weighted average of all ter- 
ritories. Obviously a territory that 
shows little or no improvement is not 
going to have its quota reduced just 
because an individual salesman failed 
to make a proper showing. On the 
other hand, a territory which shows 
extraordinary increase as a result ol 
the salesman’s efforts will not auto 
matically have its quota increased more 
—percentage-wise—than less success 
ful territories. 

Under the current plan, quotas are 
seldom higher than sales for the pre- 
ceding year, and in most cases are ac 
tually below the previous year’s total 
figure. This means that the majority 
of the Perfex salesmen will exceed 
the quotas by anywhere fron 10% 
to 50% and will establish substantial 
additional earnings on the bonus basis 
As an example, 1946 quotas «fe a 
tually about 86% of 1945 saivs This 
is an average figure for all territories, 
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varying slightly with special conditions 
existing within some territories—par- 
ticularly conditions creating abnormal 
peaks in the sales curves due entirely 
to special local conditions. 

The above formula for establishing 
quotas is applicable only to territories 
which have been established long 
enough to have past sales performance 
records. As new territories are es- 
tablished the quotas are placed arbi- 
trarily at a figure often below the 
break-even point, taking into account 
all sales and ‘advertising expenses 
budgeted for the area in question. 
This allows the salesman to partici- 
pate in the sales bonus even before his 
partly developed territory is profitable 
to the company. Such a condition, 
however, could reasonably occur only 
in one given year, because the quota 
would be arbitrarily increased for the 
following year to the point where 
quota sales would show at least a 
nominal profit. 


Incentive: Bonus Plan 


While the experience of Perfex with 
this plan has been limited, due to war- 
time conditions, there is every indi- 
cation that it will achieve the desired 
results. Leonard Case, Perfex Sales 
Manager, is of the opinion that “The 
bonus will represent a very substantial 
portion of the salesman’s total earn- 
ings. 

Experience to date indicates that the 
use of brokers to do the selling job 
is only a partial answer, since few 
of them are equipped to make the 
detail calls on the grocery trade, or to 
arrange displays and point-of-purchase 
advertising. Most old-line brokers 
merely contact the jobbers, distribu- 
tors, and chain store buying groups, 
insuring only partial distribution. 
Perfex management insists that dis- 
tribution is not complete until it is a 
controlled process all the way from 
the manufacturer to the consumer. 

We may not have the most ideal 
formula for peacetime selling, or one 
which will be applicable to any and 
all businesses, but it satisfies us, be- 
cause we have always been able to 
put our territories on a paying basis 
within a reasonable time. 

On the basis of present budgets each 
territory receives approximately $10,- 
000 worth of advertising, plus an equal 
amount in sales expense, sales promo- 
tion, and cooperative advertising. Tests 
IN various territories have convinced 
us that volume of sale suffers if ad- 
Vertising expenditure is boosted at the 
expense of the sales program. At the 
same time, it has been demonstrated 
that doubling the sales expense in a 
territory at the expense of advertising 
IS equaily bad. 
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How Variety 
Uses Warehousing 


The war forced an increased 
use of warehousing by Variety 
syndicates. So the January 
issue of SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER takes its 18,000 
readers behind the scenes and 
shows how the G. C. Murphy 
Co. (207 stores) operates its 
top-notch warehouse. 


McCrory Stores 
Executive Changes 


R. F. Coppedge, newly 
elected chairman of the 
board of McCrory 
Stores Corp. (202 
stores) will continue as 
chief executive officer 
of the company. He is 
succeeded as president 
by F. W. Paul, former 
executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


Send for Latest Variety Marketing Data 


Why not take advantage of our 14 years’ experience in the Variety 
field and write for the following today? Free upon request: (1) 6-Point 
Market Data Folder; (2) Monthly Variety Market Bulletin; (3) State 
and Sectional Breakdown of Syndicate Variety Stores; and for $3: 
“Directory of Limited Price Variety Syndicates” 


Headquarters for Variety Store” 
Marketing Data 


Largest Audited Circulation in the Variety Field 


79 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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ftuocther Siguificant Name 


Has Been Added to Detroit’s Galaxy 


Detroit now has another automotive plant in production. 
The Kaiser-Frazer Company occupying the famous Willow 
Run plant where B-24 Liberators roared only a few months 
ago, is employing 1200 men now, expects to bring that 
employment to 8000 soon and is geared to produce 1500 
cars a day by summer. 


Despite conversion pains from which no industrial commu- 
nity is at present immune, Detroit envisions the greatest 
era of production in history. Detroit’s high wages plus the 
huge backlog of savings ($6500 per family) will give adver- 
tisers in the Detroit area an exceptional market for the 
sale of any product. 

This is the time to introduce new products and renew Detroit's 
acquaintance with old products through the News—the 
newspaper that reaches 63.8% of all homes taking any 
Detroit newspaper regularly. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
A.B.C. Weekday Circulation, 393,632—Sunday Circulation, 483.205 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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A Customer Does Part 
Of the Selling 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill., manu- 
facturers of beekeepers’ supplies, beeswax 
candles, and commercial beeswax, merit a 
salute from the Round Table this month 
with a direct sales letter that makes skillful 
use of an indirect testimonial: 

What's the most important thing about 
a candle anyhow? Is it good service, econ- 
omy, purity of ingredients, or what else? 

A letter in the mail this morning gave 
me one man’s answer to that question. I 
think it’s worthwhile tO quote at least 
part of that letter, since it explains why 
another church is added to the growing 
list of those using Dadant candles. Here’s 
what the letter said. 

“Here’s the incident leading up to this 
first order. To my surprise I found myself 
out of size 4 candles for Forty Hours 
Devotion. Next was a trip to a neighbor- 
ing priest to borrow three cartons of 
candles. He uses Dadant candles and said 
‘they are splendid.’ I also found that they 
gave excellent service, so here’s my order 
for two cases.” 

So good service was the determining 
factor in this case. Of course everyone 
wants to be certain of purity of ingredi- 
ents. The percentage of beeswax is stamped 
on each Dadant candle and we welcome 
analysis by anyone to check on it. 

If economy is important, and no one 
wants to spend money needlessly, remem- 
ber that Dadant candles are made in full 
16 ounce pounds and are priced as low 
as 88 cents for 100 per cent beeswax and 
62 cents for 51 per cent beeswax. 

Just fill in your order on the enclosed 
order blank and mail it today. We have 
good stocks of all items and can ship 
your order promptly. 


Getting the User’s-Eye-View 
Of Product Performance 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
nO company can afford to operate without 
making some type of continuous check on 
the performance of its products among 
users. Yet there are many firms that rely 
on spontaneous combustion to get these 
facts—the wrathful outburst from the buyer 
who has a peeve. Keystone Trailer & 
Equipment Co., Kansas City, goes out of 
its way to ask for a performance report on 
every trailer it sells. The letter they use is 
simple and direct: 

You have been pulling your new Key- 
Stone Trailer over a lot of territory in the 
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last two months. The shakedown trips are 
over and you have settled to a steady haul- 
ing routine. You are now familiar with 
all the good points, and can handle your 
trailer as easily as a mother pushes a baby 
carriage. 

You know more about our trailers than 
we do, because you are pulling one day in 
and day out. You live with it and work 
with it, and know it like a book. As we 
have built our trailers especially to please 
you, we would appreciate your comments. 

We are wide open for suggestions, too, 
so feel free to make any comment you de- 
sire. We are anxious to continue to build 
the best trailers on the market, and will do 
so by acting on the suggestions and im- 
provements submitted by the man who 
knows, and that is you, the man doing the 
actual hauling on the road. 

The back of this letter will do, and en- 
closed is a self addressed envelope. Thank 
you. 


A Pleasant Welcome to 
New Dealer Accounts 


Because many a company is now con- 
centrating on re-building its dealer organi- 
zation, the Round Table editors select for 
quotation a letter sponsored by Courtley, 
Ltd., Hollywood, Cal., which welcomes a 
new dealer to the firm’s distributor-family. 
Note its accent on promotional help, its 
overall feeling of deep and sincere interest 
in making a success of the new business 
relationship: 

We want to welcome you most sincerely 
as a member of the very select group of 
new dealers appointed under the Courtley 
franchise. It is a high compliment to the 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 
in. It May Win a Round Table Prize. 


ROUND TABLE 
PRIZE WINNERS 


MR. G. P. EMERSON 
49 Elm Street 
Northampton, Mass. 


MR. CHAS. V. ZIEGLER 
Keystone Trailer & Equip. Co. Inc. 
1501 Guinotte Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MR. C. G. WEAKLEY 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Assn. 
Dallas, Texas 


standing of your store in your community 
that you were selected as one of the very 
few new Courtley accounts. 

The agency agreement which you signed 
has in ican tone signed by us and we are 
returning it in this letter. Shipment of 
your regular Courtley order as placed with 
our sales representative will go forward 
during the first quarter of 1946. 

We know that we can be assured of your 
cooperation in every respect. On our side, 
it is our definite plan to supply you with 
merchandise which will be a credit to your 
store and which you can sell with real 
satisfaction and profit. 

We further intend to give you every 
cooperation possible. Our appropriation for 
intensive national advertising for 1946 is 
exceedingly large. We shall have many 
dealer helps for you in the way of adver- 
tising-display material and we shall do 
everything else we can to stimulate the 
sale of Courtley for you. 

We know that your initial orders will 
mark the beginning of many years of pleas- 
-_ and profitable association for both 
or us. 

Our best wishes for your success. 


A Nut-Shell Sales Talk 
Designed to Get Inquiries 


It's hard to write a good short letter. 
Here’s one from United Autographic 
Register Co. that’s a model of brevity: 

What will you gain by using Uarco 
Credit Memos? 

That's a good question—and many folks 
have asked us about it. 

First of all, you’ll have dependable hand- 
written records of every item returned for 
credit. That means that losses, collusion and 
errors, can’t creep in. Secondly, you'll save 
time aplenty, because each form carries a 
large red serial number which makes for 
easier reference and easy filing, too. Here's 
another thing—by proper design of the 
form—and perhaps using a pink copy to 
indicate a credit transaction, you can be sure 
of proper handling of the forms. This 
means time saved, too, because there is no 
wasted time in searching for copies which 
might be misdirected. 

But, these are only a few of the ad- 
vantages which you can gain by using a 
Uarco System for Credit Memos. We'd like 
to send you samples of what other firms are 
doing. Then, you'll see how your own 
organization can profit by the use of these 
convenient forms. 

If you want the Credit Memo portfolio, 
just sign the letter below and we'll rush 
your copy to you at once. 
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BY JAMES 


HOME building boom is about 

to burst upon metropolitan 

Cleveland. Demolition  ex- 

ceeded construction during 
most of the depressed 1930's and pre- 
war 1940's, Thin vacancy margins 
grew thinner during the war and van- 
ished at the end, leaving thousands of 
returning veterans’ families with no 
place to live now. The question is not 
whether homes will be built, but by 
whom, how many, what kind, and 
where. 

The Cleveland Press foresaw this 
situation a year ago and sent women 
interviewers directly into typical homes 
to gather the information everybody 
needs now for intelligent planning. 

Fifteen and seven-tenths percent 
of the families interviewed intend to 
build or buy new homes in metro- 
politan Cleveland . . . as soon as possi- 
ble. Should that percentage obtain for 


OF FAMILIES INTENDING TO BUILD NEW HOMES 
94.4 7% PLAN 


Deubles 


What Clevelanders Expect to Buy 
With Their Home- 


The Cleveland Press survey finds Clevelanders ready and willing to 


Building Money 


finance a building boom with their billion and a half dollars of 
bank deposits, but they have some very definite ideas on building 
location, material, costs, and appliances that may upset many a pre- 


conceived merchandising plan not tailored to the market mood. 


H. BARR 


Retail Promotion Director 
The Cleveland Press 
Cleveland 


all the families of metropolitan Cleve- 
land, 56,520 families wili build or buy 
new homes; 27,335 will build homes 
tailored to their individual family 
needs; 29,185 will buy, probably from 
speculative builders. 

Whether that percentage can be re- 
lied upon, the reader is invited to 
judge tor himself. Interviews were dis- 
tributed perfectly, according to popu- 
lation. Care was taken to cover an ac- 
curate cross-section and one many 
times larger than is commonly used in 
nation-wide polls. Then, because al- 
most every family hopes to own its 
own home sometime, wishful thinkers 
(not prepared for early action) were 
screened out. Only those were counted 
who knew where they intended to 
build or buy, what kind of house, how 
many rooms, how much they would 
pay, and so on. If anything, this 
15.7 seems to be conservative. 


Singles 


Yo Others 


{ 
Singles 


Deubies 
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6.5 7. Hove already consulted architecis 


5.2 Z Have already consulfed builders 


14.37% Hove collected house plans 


CLEVELAND PRESS TRIAL BALANCE SURVEY 1944 


Tuey Want To Be ALtone—Clevelanders are sold on more space and privacy. 


Who is going to build or buy these 


homes? 78% young families, the 
wives 26 to 45 years old. 80% with 
young children under 18. Since nly 
52.9% of all families interviewed had 
young children, it becomes obvious 
that, in Cleveland at least, children re- 
main the greatest single incentive to 
home ownership. 

With more-room-for-the-children a 
major consideration in selecting 80% 
of the new home locations, deceniral- 
ization inevitably continues. This is 
bad news for corporate Cleveland, but 
good news for nearby suburbs. 82.1% 
of the families intend to build or buy 
their new homes within metropolitan 
Cleveland, but in ‘‘nearby suburbs” or 
“far out,” although 80% of these same 
families now live “close in’’—in the 
solidly built-up sections. More-room- 
for-the-children also explains the de- 
mand expressed for building _ lots 
larger than Cleveland — subdividers 
have usually provided in the past. 
64.7% of those building say they will 
build on a lot 60 feet or more in 
width, and 23% now own the lot. 


Trend: To the Suburbs 


Analysis of where families intend to 
build or buy their new homes, and 
where they now live, foretells some 
rather startling population shifts in 
metropolitan Cleveland. This advance 
information has already served to guide 
several large retailers in planning 
branch stores, many merchandise dis- 
tributors in franchising dealers, as 
well as speculative builders in select- 
ing locations, and even suburban 
school boards submitting building pro- 
grams to their voters. Cleveland banks 
and other lending agencies and real 
estate operators, are now using these 
data as standard reference material. 

The new neighborhoods of metro- 
politan Cleveland, rising under this 
home building boom, will look very 
different from the old ones, unless 
lumber interests do some effective 
selling. 71.2% of the families intend- 
ing to build new homes have made up 
their minds to use brick as their prin- 
cipal building material, and another 
6.1%, combinations of brick, stone 
and wood. Up to now, 84.8‘% ol 
Cleveland’s homes have been built of 
wood as their principal building mate- 
rial, and Cleveland has always been a 
large domestic lumber market. 

Although many agencies havc tried 
to sell the smaller house idea here, 
Clevelanders intend to build roomy 
houses. In that, they are entirely con- 
sistent with their basic motive, more- 
room-for-the-children. 74.30% intend 
to build a three or more bedroom 
home. 54.3% intend to build a dining 
room, 18.6% both a dining room an 
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a kitchen dinette. Nearly two-thirds 
have planned one or more bedrooms 
downstairs, and another two-thirds an 
attached garage—which reconciles per- 
fectly with the intent of 76.2% to 
build sprawling types of houses. 

A large proportion of these new 
home builders rate the kitchen the 
most important room in the house, if 
the intended outlay is any criterion. 
25% intend to equip with a new 
electric range, 30.3% a new gas range, 
7.9% a new electric dishwasher and 
disposal unit. In addition, and a real 
triumph for promotion—44.7% in- 
tend to build-in a complete electrical 
kitchen. Such a figure on so costly 
an item would have been utterly un- 
attainable in the past, but Ohio law 
permits including attached appliances 
in the real estate mortgage, and finan- 
cial agencies are now offering a com- 
plete package mortgage for this very 
purpose, which brings the whole thing 
into focus. 


Want Beauty Plus Durability 


Apparently, the departmentalized 
bathroom has also caught on in Cleve- 
land. Nearly two-thirds of all those 
building new homes intend to build 
only one bathroom, and 85.1% will 
also build one or more lavatories. On 
their bathroom walls, 73.1% intend 
to use tile, ceramic or simulated; 
11.9% intend to use glass, and the 
remainder evenly divided between 
linoleum and paint. With children 
to be provided for in 80% of these 
new homes, the makers of materials 
must, of necessity, sell the family on 
the wear and damage resistance of his 
products, as well as the beauty, if he 
hopes to have them specified. 

The new homes Cleveland families 
intend to build for themselves, will 
be equipped for central heating. 
35.4% intend to build-in hot air heat- 
ing equipment—which compares with 
7.9% hot air in present central heat- 
ing installations. This recession would 
seem to indicate that the desirability of 
summer air-conditioning through hot 
air heating systems has not yet been 
widely accepted here. 51.9% intend 
to install hot water, steam or vapor 
heating equipment (although the 
women interviewed were somewhat 
confused about which). And 12.3% 
intend to have radiant heat. 

Choice of the fuels to be used in 
these new central heating plants in- 
dicates another radical change coming 
to metropolitan Cleveland. 86.6% 
of all Cleveland homes used coal for 
heating in 1940. 75.3% of the owner- 
Occupic! homes reporting in this sur- 
Vey usc coal. Only 16.9% intend 
to use coal in the new homes they 
build: 9.8% stoker coal, 6.1% hand 
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Whether you sell soap, sables, 
steel, sequins or some special service, 
Ahrend Advertising is "hand-tailored’’ 
to your requirements — “custom-fit- 
ted'' to your needs. 


Your sales program—a single piece 
or a year's campaign—is planned and 
produced by expert craftsmen to 
achieve the desired results. 


Let one of our qualified executives 
show you samples of the successful 
Ahrend technique of "'custom-tailored" 
sales promotion. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area; no 


Ahrend Clients Have Won charge for consultation anywhere 
Sixteen National Awards when our proposals are accepted. 
Within the Past Three Years Call MUrray Hill 4-3411 or write 
TODAY. 
D.HAHREND COMPANY (eaziee Dect Ctetong 


325 to 333 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. e MuUrray Hill 4-3411 


| - Sales training that produces SALES | 
Just published 


BUILDING A 
SALES TRAINING PLAN 


FOLLOW THESE practical, com- 


mon-sense rules in building and By 
operating a successful sales train- rat , 
ing program, checking your present Epwarp J. HEGARTY 


program, or revitalizing an ineffect- ee ; ’ 
ive one. Based on popular articles Manager, Sales Training, Electric 


Lud 
from Printers’ Ink, this book not Appliance Division, Westinghouse ines. 
only outlines fundamental sales Stenteke Qin laetioeet trod 
training principles, but gives spe- eceric Corp. Tien oem 
cific suggestions from wide field ins Somnaes 
experience for putting them in 198 pages, $2.00 % Se Sens) 


‘ 
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practice, and shows how trainers 
may get the vital points across in 


their programs. Do you know how to set up training objects—develop 
a unit of work for salesmen—audit the results of a 

Gives you: plan? How to get the salesman to continue to use the 

school methods in the field—how to sell the training 

—16 suggestions for teaching sales- plan to the organization—how to teach trainers speak- 
men right work habits ing, presenting the subject, teaching methods? It’s all 


—17 suggestions for teaching more in this book. See it today. 
than product 


— 8 points to check to see if your SEND THIS FREE-EXAMINATION COUPON 


salesman is getting the right @mocoesesuscosessesessoessarrrsssen; 

impression : McGraw-Hill Book Co. * 

—l17 suggestions for coordinating a 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 ; 
school and field trainin Send me Hegarty’s Building a Sales Training Plan for 10 days’ 

” d ae : examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few & 

— 7-point summary of things all ' —_ postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash & 

trainers should know 1 x meas Ld 
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coverAaceE Alone 


won't make the sale... 


Here’s COVERAGE 


that’s a perfect fit for you! 


Each Haire Specialized Business 
Paper is “tailored” to fit one 
specific market. Covers its Mar- 
ket Exclusively — Completely. 
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. the people of Cleveland want the appliances that will cut 


the housewife’s drudgery. Complete electrical kitchens are desired by 44.7%. 
Realistic Ohio laws will permit the loans that will make their dreams come true. 


fired coal, 64.80 intend to heat with 
natural gas, 13.9% favor heating with 
fuel oil. 

Even this 64.8. does not tell the 
whole story of the rising preference 
for gas as a heating fuel. One-fifth 
of the families building new homes 
intend to build them far out, beyond 
present gas mains. These, for whom 
gas is not available, account for a con- 
siderable part of the relatively small 
percentage intending to equip for coal 
or oil. Unless somebody does some 
very effective selling, it is obvious that 
Cleveland, long a smokeless coal 
stronghold, will decline seriously as a 
domestic coal market, while as a mar- 
ket for stokers and oil burners, it may 
never develop. 


Builders Are Realistic 


Clevelanders are realistic about the 
cost of the homes they intend to build 

much more realistic than respondents 
in most building surveys. 7.1% are 
prepared to spend $14,000 or more, 
including _ lot. 25.7% intend to 
spend between $10,000 and $14,000. 
Only 18.1% of those building, and 
12.9% of those buying, intend to 
spend less than $6,000, which is well 
because they cannot be supplied at 
these prices in metropolitan Cleve- 
land at this time. However, it would 
be a mistake to write them off as pros- 
pects because, with money easy and 
interest rates low, their price may easily 
be raised to a practicable figure. 

Through the war years, Clevelanders 
have stored up large amounts of cash. 
18.2% of the families building new 


homes, intend to build for cash. Others 
intend to seek a mortgage loan. 56.4% 
will finance at a bank. 16.4% ata 
savings and loan company. 9.1% 
through some other means. 38.2% 
intend to use the mortgage guarantee 
facilities of F.H.A. But the key to 
the whole home building boom is the 
cash, some billion and a half dollars 
of it, Clevelanders have stored up 
right now: Something like a billion 
and a quarter in time deposits in Cleve- 
land’s five biggest banks, in saving 
and loan deposits, and “E” Bonds. 
Another quarter billion in smaller 
banks, credit unions, and hoardings. 
An average of about $4,200 in sav- 
ings for every family in metropolitan 
Cleveland! 

Sketchy as this boiled down report 
is there’s the size and shape of the 
quarter-billion-dollar home building 
market ready to burst wide open in 
metropolitan Cleveland. It. will not 
burst wide open for the maker of 
branded materials, however, unless he 
sells not only the 27,335 families— 
78% young, 80% with young chil- 
dren—who will order homes built, but 
also the several thousand contractors 
who can, and often do, talk owners 
out of brand ideas. Nor is that other, 
and equally large, speculative builder 
market likely to open to him, unless 
he sells his brand so strongly to the 
29,185 families, who intend to buy 
a home, that the material brand helps 
to sell the house itself. Im any cas€, 
the market is there. What anyone gets 
out of it depends entirely upon what 
he puts into it. 
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Houston's net gain in population in 1946 will exceed 11,000 


@ Houston—the South’s largest city—has for years — grow at a rapid rate: economists predict it will have 
been one of the fastest growing markets in the a population of a million or more within ten years. 
country. As a great industrial city and deep water With bank deposits and savings accounts at an all- 
port, it is only natural that its growth was acceler- time high, Houston is a rich and responsive market 


ated during the war. But Houston is continuing to by far the greatest in the South. 


The Houston Market is sold 


when your story is told THE HOUSTON 
ee. in The Chronicle CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Advertising Manager National Representatives 
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Sales Chiefs Face 1946 Problems 


At Brisk 2-Day Meeting in Boston 


Top-level speakers warn 1,000 at New England Sales Management 
Conference that selling must save endangered free enterprise— 
Groups get hiring, training, leadership, market research ideas— 
Experts urge: “Sell always through dealer clear to the consumer.” 


REEN lights and red for 
American business were 
flashed in front of more than 
1,000 marketing men in the 

Boston Statler January 11 and 12. Top- 
level speakers from all over the coun- 
try gave the Seventh New England 
Sales Management Conference — and 
24th Annual Sales Rally—plenty of 
ideas about the 1946 challenges, op- 
portunities, dangers confronting the 
sales executive and how to meet some 
of them. 

In seven meetings the speakers (for 
photographs of many, see pages 42- 
45) hammered on market research, 
sales planning, and techniques of hir- 
ing and training salesmen to help meet 
the sobering business problems they 
described for the immediate future. 


“If This Time We Fail—” 

One of the sobering thoughts was 
advanced by David F. Austin, vice- 
president of U. S. Steel. He counselled 
top sales executives to take time to 
“think, plan, study” their management 
methods and then inspire the sales- 
men of America to go out and achieve 
mightily because ‘the jobs, happiness, 
fate of 140 million Americans rest 
largely in the hands of half a million 
salesmen of America. Today's threat 
to the continuance of our economy,” 
he said, ‘‘is serious, and I suspect that 
we are having our last chance to find 
a way to full employment. If, this time, 
we fail, I’m afraid that the world in its 
agony and desperation will turn to 
some other method. Perhaps never 
again, in the field of American econ- 
omy,’ said he, referring to the coun- 
try’s salesmen, “will so much be owed 
by so many to so few.” 

“In spite of your troubles and 
dangers,” thundered T. Russ Hill, 
president of Martin-Parry Corp. of 
Detroit, ‘‘you've got to sell—or sink. 
The danger is government ownership 
of business and the end of free enter- 
prise. Today business is in a concen- 
tration camp with wages forced up 
and prices down. But with 128 billion 
dollars waiting in pent-up demand for 
goods, the chances of selling our way 
out are good. Top management, how- 
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ever, must return to sales mindedness 
and salesmen must believe that, if they 
do their jobs right, the American sys- 
tem will continue. But,” he concluded, 
“sales patriotism must be higher.” 


The Price of Distribution 


“Business critics who scream ‘Dis- 
tribution costs are too high!’ are 
wrong,” declared Don Mitchell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. ‘“The fact that such 
expenses have gone up in past years is 
the main reason why production costs 
have gone down,” he said. Shoes that 
once cost 10 a pair can be sold now for 
$5.95 because distribution costs—to 
move masses of people to buy—have 
gone up from next to nothing to $3. 
He urged that cuts be made in certain 
categories—fewer styles and sizes, few- 
er sales calls on worthless prospects, 
better selection, training and routing 
of salesmen, decentralization of fac- 
tories if necessary to meet labor short- 
ages and to shorten shipping—but not 
in advertising, not in market analyses, 
and certainly not in any service that 
adds to customer satisfaction. 

If business is to meet the ‘‘vast 
challenging opportunity” to sell a vol- 
ume big enough to maintain high-level 
employment, production and_ the 
American high standard of living, ac- 
cording to Charles Luckman, executive 
vice-president of Lever Bros., it will 
be because leaders really handle the 
helm instead of trying to do detail 
work, because better products and bet- 
ter packaging are offered the public, 
because manufacturers’ salesmen sell 
always through the dealer, not to him, 
and because advertising does a good 
public relations job as well as a prod- 
uct selling job. 


Sell Through Dealers 


J. T. Woodside, president of Weco 
Products Co. redoubled emphasis on 
the 1946 need for selling through 
wholesalers and dealers to reach con- 
sumers. The day of hard, intelligent 
selling to stave off the troubles of the 
early thirties is right before us. Com- 
panies should expand their business 
by selling more consumers more of 


their standard lines at lowest profitable 
prices — maybe adding new needed 
products and ot by leaping into un- 
familiar, highly competitive fields 
where they may end up by dumping 
big unsold inventories, thus wrecking 
the national economy with destructive 
price competition. 

“This country is not going to per- 
dition,” declared T. K. Quinn, presi- 
dent of the new Monitor Equipment 
Corp., “and salesmen must have such 
faith in the nation’s future that they 
can go out and sell this idea.” The 
small manufacturer and the indepen- 
dent dealer face a tough future. Moni- 
tor aids both by buying 30 lines of 
Monitor appliances from various 
makers, selling them through 60 stock- 
owning, exclusive distributors to in- 
dependent dealers, backing up the 
whole system with unified national 
promotion and merchandising. 


Re: Good Market Research 


Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, managing 
partner of Stewart, Brown & Associ- 
ates, plugged hard for good market 
research, which he said is low in price 
whatever the dollar cost. It should be a 
tool of top management. These steps 
are essential: 1. Make sure sales plans 
fit future needs; 2. Spot critical weak- 
nesses in the product, the line, the sales 
staff, the dealer set-up, the company’s 
relations with customers; 3. Get or- 
ganized to do real research; 4. Get 
action—put to work whatever market 
data is assembled; 5. Then follow 
through consistently. 

During discussions about selecting 
salesmen, Dr. H. H. Maynard, pro- 
fessor of marketing at Ohio State Uni- 
versity said sales job analysis comes 
first ‘‘so that in hiring a man you know 
exactly what kind of work he must 
be fit for. If you know what you are 
hiring men to do, then you can proper- 
ly train and supervise them after you ve 
hired them.” He said aptitude tests, 
even good ones, applied by experts, 
are no substitutes for good sound 
judgment in sizing up men. Both are 
necessary. 

“Certain aptitude tests help in hir- 
ing,” said Thomas M. Harris of 
Stokes, Boynton & Co., Boston, but he 
advised “'setting up a human standard 
—your own veteran salesmen you 
know are good” as yardsticks for com- 
parison. R. B. Hulsen, sales personnel 
and training manager for Moorman 
Manufacturing Co. urged careful inter- 
viewing of job applicants by trained 
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interviewers using a “diagnostic” form 
for full answers—not just “‘yes’ and 
“no"—to bring out a// there is co 
know about a man, these to be checked 
by experts. Mr. Hulsen’s company tele- 
hones former employers to get ac- 
curate reports on applicants’ past per- 
formances; pays little attention to let- 
ters of reference. Moorman chooses 
men with ambition to want things be- 
cause such men will work hard. 


Zip for Sales Meetings 


How-to-run-a-sales-training-meeting 
got sparkling treatment from Wallace 
Strathern, employment supervisor, 
New England Coke Co. His advice 
was: 1. Plan your meeting with care— 
subjects, time, motive—and know how 
to handle your props without fum- 
bling; 2. Make listeners comfortable 
with good seating, light, acoustics, 
ventilation—and give them a 5-minute 
break every hour; 3. Talk with, not 
at, your men. Don’t be a brass hat; 
4, Make training practical, easy to take, 
and show its personal value to the 
men who get it; 5. Make it an audience 
discussion always. 

Other speakers included William K. 
Jackson, president, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; Dean Donald K. David, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; James W. Irwin of his 
own public relations organization; 
Norman R. Catharin, Stone & Forsyth 
Co.; Ralph R. Butler, Kendall Mills; 
Richard L. Edsall, John Thomas 
Chirurg Co.; Bernard Gould, Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. Presiding officers 
were George L. Abbott, president, 
Worcester Sales Executives Club; How- 
ard V. Krick, president, New Haven 
Sales Managers Club; Dr. Harry R. 
Tosdal, and Prof. Edward C. Bursk, 
both of Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration; Leonard Ray- 
mond, Dickie-Raymond Co.; and Ed- 
win C. Johnson, president, H. A. 
Johnson Co. 


"IN 1842 A HORSE 


WAS STOLEN. 


"Over 100 years ago — in 
1842 — a horse was stolen 
from a Prairie Farmer sub= 
scriber living near Clin- 
ton, in DeWitt County, 
Illinois. The subscriber 
wrote the editor of 
Prairie Farmer, describing 
the stolen animal. Prairie 
Farmer's editor published 
the facts and 30 days later 
the horse was found in 
Stephenson County, Illi- 
nois. Prairie Farmer Pro- 
tective Union files show 
this kind of service to 
subscribers, now over a 
century old, has never 
stopped. On the contrary, 
Prairie Farmer-—WLS is more 
alert to serve 'Lincoln 
Land' folks today than 
ever -—— and this will al- 
ways be true." =— B.D.B. 


“Time hallows every good deed” 
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This 100-year-old service to 
subscribers has no equal! 


jp sToRY, taken from our files, gives an insight 
into the services that have built the confidence of 
Prairie Farmer readers and WLS listeners in ‘‘their” 
paper and station. This confidence has endured 
through generation after generation because this serv- 
ice of help has constantly expanded. Since that day 
in 1842, thousands of cases, big and small, covering 
almost every possible human need, have had our 
help, swiftly and without stint. Prairie Farmer-WLS 
readers and listeners believe in us: Such confidence is 
priceless, measured in enduring results—priceless to 
every advertiser with a worthy product. 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


This fortnight the textile discussion centers around dress slips, an 


industry in which there is a substantial number of well-known 


names, headed by Barbizon. Distribution, selling and advertising 


policies behind some of them are summarized by Mr. Cumming. 


BY JAMES 


Cc. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


N a representative cross-section of 
women polled recently on brand 
preferences in slips, 38% named 
Barbizon as their favorite make. 

A dozen or so other brands received 
votes of 1% or more, indicating (1) 
that consumers are definitely brand 
conscious when they buy slips and (2) 
that Barbizon has done an exception- 
ally good job of promoting its name. 
There are probably no other valid con- 
clusions to draw from the survey, since 
it is a fact that a large volume of 
private brand and unbranded slips are 
sold annually by chains, mail-order 
houses and department stores. 

There are, however, many good 
names, big names, among the slip 
houses—names that are as important in 
the textile world as any that have made 
advertising history in other fields. 
Since Barbizon is the best known of 
these names, let's look first at the pro- 
motional background of The Barbizon 
Corp. This is the company’s pre-war 
program. Much of it is dormant at 
present, but may be resumed when 
competitive conditions return. 


Aid to Retailers 


The Barbizon program starts with 
the retailer, who is given all the help 
he can use profitably. He gets, first 
of all, outstanding merchandise, be- 
cause Barbizon took the lead in mak- 
ing a four-gore alternating bias slip, 
and for a long time was the only house 
in the field that made one. This lead 
on competition was possible because 
Barbizon wove its own fabric, and 
wove it in the 60-inch width from 
which bias slips can be cut profitably. 

Second, “a fh the war, Barbizon 
slips went into a special Barbizon de- 
partment in most stores. Barbizon was 
the first house in the slip business to 
install separate departments, and this, 
too, was very important in building 
the Barbizon name to its present 
eminence. The line is confined in some 
cities to a single retailer; in others 
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there may be a number of Barbizon 
dealers, depending entirely on the local 
business situation and the ability of a 
specific retailer to get a fair volume out 
of his trading area. 

Third, the retailer is given an in- 
dividualized model stock which the 
buyer can readily adjust to meet the 
conditions of the moment. This is 
backed up by carefully-maintained rec- 
ords at headquarters, which in normal 
times keep the retailer’s inventory up 
to the plan and prevent out-of-stock 
conditions. It is supplemented by a 


semi-annual report to each of about 
600 stores, giving sales by size, style 
and color. This report also shows the 
retailer the number of times his Bar- 
bizon stock has turned, and whether 
his stock turn is up to the goal figure 
for his section of the country. 
Fourth, the retailer is supplied regu- 
larly with counter cards, fitting room 
cards, window display material and 
advertising mats, so he can take full 
advantage of his Barbizon franchise by 
promoting the slips aggressively. Three 
advertising mat books are made up 
each year to cover the standard line of 
Barbizon slips. These books are sup- 
plemented by additional mats to cover 
any special numbers that may be added 
‘to the line between seasons. This sup- 
port of the retailers resulted in such 
strong promotion for Barbizon at the 
point of sale, that national advertising 
was not used until very recently. 
Today Barbizon’s own advertising is 
appearing in Sunday newspapers 
throughout the country. Because this 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Los Angeles’ unchallenged position in the 
production of aircraft is strengthened by a 
current backlog of orders greater than the 
total 1939 output of the entire industry. Yet, 
aircraft is but one of the nine nationally 
high ranking major industries highlighting 
Los Angeles’ widely diversified manufac- 
turing structure of over 7000 individual 
and highly modern factories. 


The fact that in 1945 more private capital 
was invested in industrial facilities than in 
any previous year of Los Angeles’ history is 
truly indicative of this area’s ever increasing 


magnitude as a manufacturing center. 


Detail Assembly—Douglas Aircraft Company 


Here is a single county market of almost 
3,500,000 people whose retail purchases 
are in excess of two and a quarter billion 
a market which has 
grown spectacularly for a half century with 
no signs of slackening its pace. 


dollars annually . . 


Fortunately, selection of a newspaper to 
effectively contact this immense consumer 
group presents no problem, for inside the 
nation’s third largest and richest single 
county market the Herald-Express reaches 
over 40,000 more families than any other 
daily . . . a concentration of circulation 
paralleling population and buying power. 
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type of promotion is still in the devel- 
Opment stage, no attempt has been 
made to coordinate the advertising of 
the local retailers with it—and there 
is some question as to whether it will 
be continued when merchandise is 
again plentiful. But note this: Bar- 
bizon has never entered into coopera- 
tive advertising agreements with re- 
tailers. The position of the line was 
always so strong that full support was 
achieved entirely at the retailers’ ex- 

nse. 

All Barbizon garments carry the 
Barbizon label, tightly sewn in so it 
cannot be removed without leaving 


tell-tale marks. Barbizon does not pro- 
duce private-brand goods. 

Although Barbizon has depended 
almost entirely on the advertising of 
its retailers to build the Barbizon 
name, other successful slip houses have 
felt that this alone was hardly enough. 

Seamprufe, for example, has staged 
a consistent and steadily enlarging 
program of national advertising. This 
advertising has been built around a 
single simple idea which is readily 
carried into the promotional work ot 
the stores that sell Seamprufe Slips. 

That idea is to illustrate with very 
fine art work the constantly reiterated 
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slogan, ‘The Girl in the Seamprufe 
Slip.”” Since the art work illustrates 
the type of girl every woman would 
like to resemble, it gets a high atten- 
tion rating in the publications where 
it y Further, it is used for re- 
tail display material, and the original 
art is made available to Seamprufe re- 
tailers for their own newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Another slip manufacturer who has 
been very consistent in the use of a 
single strong promotional idea in 
advertising over a period of years is 
Mary Barron. The Mary Barron Slip 
has built into it a patented feature 
designed to prevent riding up. The 
advertising, in a number of national 
magazines, emphasizes this feature by 
illustrating the embarrassment to 
women whose slips did ride up—and 
by using the theme, “When a Slip 
Becomes a Social Error, Switch to 
Mary Barron.” 


Newcomer to Field 


A relative newcomer to the ranks 
of national advertisers in the slip field 
is Leona Undergarment Co. It has 
always been Leona’s policy to make 
slips of fabrics from outstanding mills. 
This permits the firm to advertise, for 
example, “Leona Slips of Skinner's 
rayon.” And the theme of the advertis- 
ing, “There’s a material difference,” 
stems naturally from this fact. 

Leona advertising, appearing regu- 
larly in such magazines as Good 
Housekeeping, Charm and Glamour, 
is backed up by carefully planned co- 
operation with Leona’s retailers, and 
by a consistent campaign in the busi- 
ness press. 

Advertising mats on all the slips in 
the Leona line are supplied to the 
stores, and display cards are sent out 
at regular intervals. A manual cover- 
ing the selling points of Leona Slips, 
for the education of retail salespeople, 
has been withdrawn because of mer- 
chandise shortages, but will be re- 
issued when goods are again plentiful. 
Sales personnel education is further 
supplemented by putting laundering 
instructions and other important in- 
formation on the garment tags. 

Leona’s retail distribution is on 4 
selective basis, with a few wholesalers 
also carrying the line. 

Textron, also, is new in the slip field 
because of the newness of the entire 
integrated operation of Textron. The 
promotion of Textron Slips is based 
on national advertising using the 
modern art work which characterizes 
all Textron advertising. To make sure 
of — retail support, Textron pub- 
lic relations representatives cal! on 
stores in the interest of Textron 5!1ps 
in addition to the salesmen. 

So far the manufacturers we have 
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The boot, shoe and slipper industry buys nearly a half billion” 
set-up boxes every year. Yes, it’s a lot of boxes and it has almost 
100% coverage of the entire industry. Long a favorite for safe, convenient 
shipping and shelf display, the industry expects to make their boxes even 
more sales conscious in a business which expects to expand 209% in 
two years over prewar levels. 

From fancy slippers in gold, silver and brilliant color 
cushioned in velvet boxes, to the heavy duty work shoes, the set-up 
box has enabled the dealer to emphasize finer grade footwear, better 
packaged. Manufacturers at the present time are planning greater use of 

color and product identification for greater take-home value. 


* Consult your nearest paper box manufacturer. Ask him for the latest 
packaging survey (Dept. 23), “Boot, Shoe and Slipper Industry’. 


» WATIONAL PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS 


7 


. xs “5 Ls a LI é LO EE : 


AND COOPERATING SUPPLIERS 
Liberty Trust Building 2 Philadelphia 7, Penn, 


R “secede OR SERVICE @® CONSULT YOUR NEAREST SET-UP BOX MANUFACTURER 


discussed have been makers of ‘‘better’’ 
slips, retailing for the most part at 
$2.25 or more. There is also some 
very good promotional work being 
done by the manufacturers of popular- 
price slips. The unquestioned leader is 
I. Schneirerson & Sons. 


Expansion During Depression 


The major growth of the Schneier- 
son firm was accomplished during the 
depression years, partly because of the 
popular prices at which the bulk of its 
Loomcraft Slips are sold, and partly 
because of the promotional program 
put behind the product. The slips are 
distributed through major department 
stores, and through selected whole- 
salers who sell neighborhood stores in 
the cities and small-town retailers. 

Loomcraft promotional work starts 
with packaging, which the firm regards 
as an important promotional medium. 
Under packaging are five steps: 

1. Careful pressing of each slip. 

2. Special care in pinning up the slip, 
to impress retail employes from stock clerks 
to merchandise managers, and customers. 


3. Use of an unusual semi-envelope 


which protects all of the back and exposes 


the front of the slip only. Before the war 


\ Hub of ome building ond remodeling in 
San Francisco, Colif., this attractive store of 
the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. stocks 
everything from fuses to complete bathrooms, 


these envelopes were made of papers in 
various colors, but this scheme has been 
dropped in favor of greater uniformity. 


4. Distinctive wrapping of each general 
style of slip, coupled with the use of sec- 
ondary names such as Kustom-Fit, Wear- 
a-Year and Bilt-Up for these styles. 


5. Package enclosures which tell why 
each Loomcraft Slip is a good value. These 
impress on the customer the wisdom of her 
purchase after it has been made, and em- 
phasize the Loomcraft name at a time 
when the consumer is most likely to try 
to remember it. 


Loomcraft’s point-of-sale promotion 
is particularly well organized. Promo- 
tions are planned to coincide with the 
peak retail selling periods: 


1. The Back-to-School 


promotion of 
children’s slips, in August. 


2. The fall style openings, when women’s 
slips are promoted with emphasis on special 
numbers such as taffetas and darker colors. 


3. Christmas promotion in December, 
when the records of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association show that 20.4% 
of the retailer's annual volume in slips is 
done. 


4. January promotion of cotton slips, 
which most retailers combine with their 
January White Sales. 


5. The Easter promotion, when style mer- 
chandise again comes to the fore. 


6. The Mother's Day promotion in May, 
when a substantial volume of slips is sold. 


7. National Cotton Week in May, whe 
extra emphasis is put on cottor slips, 

The media through which these pr 
motions are staged include practicglj 
every selling aid the retailer can yg 
Window display material i: provide 
even though many of the baseme 
stores through which a larse propo 
tion of Loomcraft volume wes seldo, 
have windows made available to ther 
Counter cards and advertising ma 
are prepared, and if a store plans 
promotion .which is lars enoug! 
Loomcraft prepares special advertis 
ments for it. In addition, Loomcra 
provides special display cabinets ap 
tables, which are particularly popul 
with the small stores that buy throug 
wholesalers. And in some cases, whe 
an especially large promotion 
planned, Loomcraft will send out 
demonstrator to train the salespeop 
and to assist with the selling. 


Retailers Split Ad Cost 


During the past seven or eight yea 
Loomcraft has not advertised natiog 
ally. Instead, fifty-fifty advertisi 
agreements are entered into with 1 
tailers, on a carefully controlled bas 
The agreements specify the use of t 
Loomcraft trade name and other d 
tails that will assure adequate displ 
of what Schneierson regards 
“musts.” The cooperative arrangeme 
is usually limited to 5% of each store 
purchases. It is the biggest single ita 
in Loomcraft’s promotional budgd 
with business paper advertising (co 
bined with direct mail to the trade 
coming second. It is interesting to ne 
that Loomcraft plans to resut 
national advertising when goods 1 
again plentiful. 

This fact indicates the conclusion § 
must draw from any study of sil 
promotion in this field. That cond 
sion is that the promotion of slips h 
become, long before the war, an | 
tegral part of their sale and distrib 
tion. Further, every indication is t 
slip promotion will expand steadily 


WHAT’S NEXT IN THE 
TEXTILE SERIES 


This is the sixteenth in the series 
of articles on the textile industry by 
James C. Cumming. Future articles 
which will appear in Sales Manage: 
ment are: 


Feb, 15: Hosiery 
Mar. 1: Textile accessories 
Mar, 15: Concluding article 


When the series is complete, the 
whole group of articles will be ' 


printed in one unit. 
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Effective with the April 7th issue 
This Week Magazine will revert to its 
pre-war 850-line* page. 


This means not only a better-looking 
magazine, but a page size that can take 
the same copy as other leading national 
magazines. 


And it also means that the paper sit- 
uation is looking up. We hope conditions 
will soon allow us to offer these “‘pre-war 
pages” in unlimited quantity. 


THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 


* 
Type size: 10” x 12%” 


(170 li. x 5 cols.) 
Page size: 1034” x 1356” 
FEBRUARY 1, 1946 
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Rug Training Course Bids Retailers 
Sell in Terms of “Room Problems” 


A new salesmanship study course sponsored by the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers for retailers and their salespeople stresses 
the need for sound basic knowledge of color and design. It sets up 


a simple six-step pattern for the development of profitable sales. 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Tor Executives, Too: Best results are obtained when the entire home furnishings 
sales force is enrolled. The course highlights the advantages of related selling. 


A Set or Six Recorvep Sates Cases: Playable on any phonograph, they make excellent 
supplements to the manual’s texts. There is also an informative Group Leader’s Guide. 
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HEN next she goes a-shop- 
ping for home furnishings, 
Mrs. America is likely to be 
agreeably surprised by the 
character and quantity of the assistance 
forthcoming from home furnishings 
sales personnel. 

Whether she is shopping for a rug, 
a chair or a coffee table she is likely 
to meet with a deeper understanding 
and appreciation of her particular 
decorating and furnishing problem. 

For this forthcoming assistance in 
helping her to select that which will 
bring her the greatest and most last- 
ing satisfaction, she may thank her re- 
tailer, who being alert to the trend 
toward ‘“‘related selling,” has adopted 
a plan for increasing the selling and 
servicing efficiency of his home 
furnishings staff. 

The plan, in the main, is a retail 
sales training course, “How to Sell 
Color and Design in Home Furnish- 
ings.” It is sponsored by the Institute 
of Carpet Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., New York City, and is the re- 
sult of a nation-wide study of the 
methods of the most successful floor 
covering salesmen. 

The object of the course, which was 
prepared by Trade-Ways, Inc., New 
York City, is to present the best sales 
practices in a simple but highly com- 
pelling form. 

The Carpet Institute has underwrit- 
ten the entire cost of the course in- 
cluding the nation-wide survey of sales 
practices and the preparation of the 
manuals or units, leaving only produc- 
tion, distribution and servicing costs to 
be covered by enrollment fees. 

Why do the manufacturers of rugs 
and carpets wish to help build up the 
sales of related merchandise in which 
they have no direct financial interest? 
The following are the basic reasons 
for such a program as outlined in 
“They Can Sell More,” the Institute's 
prospectus of the course: 


1. The customer thinks (and should 
think) of the color and design of any 
one piece in relation to the other colors 
and designs in her room. Salesmen of 
all types of home furnishings, there: 
fore, require a common understanding 
of what constitutes harmony and pleas- 
ing contrast in colors and designs i 
order to increase customers’ satisfac 
tion and purchases. 

2. The larger the sales of other 
home furnishings, provided they af 
well selected, the larger will be the 
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ae different 
and Holland’s <2 ag a 


2 Leading 


Maple syrup, that New England delicacy distilled from the aoe 


86.4% of National Avergge 
Without Holland's 


Magazines 118% WITH HOLLAND'S 


sap of the maple tree . . . and sugar cane, tender, juicy and 
delicious, waving in sunny Southland fields — they're differ- acme lumen 

ent! Holland's is different, too — different because it is a fam- PME 105°, WITH HOLLAND'S 
ily magazine tailored to meet the needs of Southern families. 

It recognizes the Southerner’s love for beautiful homes, big 2 Leoding Coe without Holland's 

yards and gardens — the fact that temperate climate year Mogorines 

‘round calls for different type houses, buying seasons and 
manner of living. Holland’s is the Southerner’s home maga- il a’ 

zine and that is why it is your best medium to reach a// of the oa Ts) can s— 
Southern market. That is why your ad in Holland’s has 48 One Sure Way to Reach 
per cent more reader interest than it does in leading national the Southern Market 


magazines: UW ‘ of the S. th Holland's reaches into the heart of the 


South's above average families. Of 

, these families, 70% own their homes 

© re | re thy and all of them need the necessities 

DALLAS TEXAS and luxuries so long denied them. One 

52 VANDERBILT. AVENUE, NEW YORK * 75 E. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO * 205 GLOBE: sure way to reach this great Southern 

See RARE market is with Holland's—the moge- 
zine the South reads and heeds. 


gies 


111% WITH HOLLAND'S 


SELF-RATING CHART FOR 
HOME FURNISHINGS SALESMEN 


In Respect To: 


Good 


| Rate Myself 


; Remarks 
Fair Poor 


KNOWING more than my cus- 
tomers about color and design 


THINKING OF THE ROOM 
when | am selling color and design 


UNDERSTANDING what makes 
a room pleasing 


APPRAISING the customer's 
ideas, tastes and personality 


GETTING THE FACTS about the 
customer's room problem 


HELPING HER TO DEFINE what 
she wants for her room 


sales of rugs and carpets; for soft floor 
coverings are highly important ele- 
ments in properly furnished rooms. 

3. The spirit of creative salesman- 
ship of rugs and carpets thrives best 
when the same spirit thrives in selling 
other home furnishings. 

In short, the course, ‘How to Sell 


INcLuDED IN Manuat No. 1: For his own benefit the home furnishings salesman is 
advised to keep a record of his sales performance. A monthly check-up is suggested. 


Color and Design,’’ has been designed 
to help retailers realize greater sales 
and a minimum of merchandise re- 
turns. 

For similar reasons the Institute 
sponsors the Basic Home Furnishings 
Color Coordination Program of the 
Home Furnishings Style Council. Ths 


program also is applicable to various 
types of home furnishings. 

The normal schedule of the course 
is 12 weeks and it may be conducted 
by either of these two methods: 

1. Through discussion meeciings 
(either 12 half-hour sessions or six 
one-hour sessions) supplemented by 


‘sessions pertaining to sales problems 


or methods in the store. 

2. Through home study by indi. 
viduals wherever discussion mecting: 
are not practicable. 

The training material includes siy 
colorfully illustrated manuals titled 

THINK OF THE ROOM 

SUGGEST SUITABLE COLORS 

SUGGEST SUITABLE DESIGNS 

HELP THE CUSTOMER TO DECID: 

CLOSE THE SALE 

BROADEN THE SALE 

In addition, there is a set of six re 
corded sales cases (playable on any 
phonograph). If so desired, printed 
texts of the six sales cases may be ob. 
tained in place of the records. Com- 
pleting the training media is the Group 
Leader's Guide which shows how to 
tie in the course with the stock, the 
trade, and the sales policies of the 
store. 

A brief review of the first manua! 
or unit of the course will serve to 
illustrate how completely the Carpet 


In Metropolitan Binghamton, General 


Analine and Film Corp’n (Ansco and 


Ozalid) employees’ bonuses will total al- 


most $300,000. 


And there have been many other bonus 


lists in widely diversified industries. No 


costly reconversion for Binghamton’s 


industries and workers. Their wartime 


almost 


products were entirely their 


peacetime products. 


And during the’ pre-war decade, 


Metropolitan Binghamton had one of 
the three best employment records of 


all eastern industrial centers. 
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A $300.000 Santa Claus 


Lives — Here bg 


The Binghamton Press gives better than 
80% family coverage throughout—40% 


in the surrounding area of another 100.- 


000 population. 


THE 
BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


One of 21 Gannett Newspapers ® ® 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


METROPOLITAN BINGHAMTON 


As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


——=4 VESTAL | 
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Institue and Trade-Ways, Inc., are 
convinced of the importance of “re- 
lated selling’ in the field of home 
furnisiungs. 


First, it points out to the salesman 
that he has only four possible ways of 
turning in a consistently larger sales 


book. [t is a reminder for even the 
most experienced and successful sales- 
man that every one of the four ways 
demands skill—and still more skill— 
in presenting color and design. 

More sales and fewer walkouts, he 
is told, might ensue if he is prepared 
to give forth with really sound sug- 
gestions to those “I can’t make up my 
mind’ customers. Bigger units and en- 
semble sales as well as more direct 
selling in the customers’ homes are 
the natural result when he, the sales- 
man, is equipped to help the customer 
to realize her desire for harmonious 
combinations in her rooms. 

This No. 1. manual, “Think of the 
Room,” has been expressly designed 
to help the salesman achieve those four 
ways to more sales and subsequent 
higher earnings. 


Customers Are Choosier 

In explaining why, in his own inter- 
ests as well as the store’s, the salesman 
should modernize his selling methods 
he is asked to realize that customers 
today are choosier. They want better 
quality, more attractive items than 
those that were available just prior to 
and during the war years—and they 
have more money to pay for them. 
Furthermore, they are a great deal 
more conscious of the contributions of 
color and design to pleasing interiors. 

As an example of this new con- 
sciousness to decorative values the ex- 
perience of one retailer in a southern 
city populated largely by mill workers 
is cited. The merchant posted a re- 
porter at the door of his establishixent 
to ask some key questions about color 
combination and period styles. The 
test proved that seven out of ten 
visitors to the store were quite well in- 
formed on room decoration; and most 
of the others were generally interested. 
The manual suggests that the sales- 
man bear these two facts in mind: 
(1) Every customer has a room prob- 
lem: (2) Every customer wants to 
achieve a pleasing room. His initial 
approach, therefore, if it is to be an 
intellisent one, will be to think of 
that room. 
_The salesman logically may ask, 
How am I to advise the customer on 
furnishing her whole room when I 
never have seen the room and have 
No idea of what is going to suit her?” 
He may also conclude that it entails 
More that he can do in an ordinary 
sales interview. 

The manual’s proposal, based on 
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My COUNTY YAKIMA 
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Here ...in the important 


“Puget Souud Circle’ 


. is concentrated 50% 
of Washington’s business 


---and [ACUMA is a “must” 


for complete coverage! 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S “Survey 
of Buying Power” says that the 
five lower Puget Sound counties 
account for 50% of Washington 
State’s population ...51% of the 
retail sales...57% of the effective 
buying income. It’s a market de- 
manding complete coverage—and 


See how daily newspapers rank 
in their coverage of Tacoma- 
Pierce County’s 64,700 able-to- 
buy families: 


3. on 


Second Tacoma Paper... . 50% that means Tacoma must be on 
Seattle Morning Paper . . . 11% every schedule. For the vital 
Seattle Ist Evening Paper.. 5% “Puget Sound Circle” is not cover- 


ed unless Tacoma is covered, and 
Tacoma can not be covered by 
any “outside” media! 


In Washington Always Schedule 


Washington’s 2nd Market 


Tacoma-Pierce County's forest 
products industry turns out 
lumber, plywood, doors, mill- 
work, furniture. It's a_ big, 
steady, reliable payroll — just 
one of many reasons why Ta- 
coma-Pierce County ranks as Tacoma, ] 
Washington's Second Market! 
Represented Nationally by 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
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good and tried sales practice, is that Step 4. Now tie together the loose 


the salesman’s procedure should be: thread by presenting more fully three 

Step 1. Draw out the main facts as _ or four pieces which qualify on all the 
to the customer's tastes, what her home points and guide the customer toward 
is like and, particularly the size, light- choosing the one which is best for her. 
ing, and present or desired furnishings. Step 5. Close the sale by reviewing 

Step 2. Try out some colors that the facts with the customer and con- 
you think may be suitable—not urging —_vincing her that she has no reason 
them on the customer, but showing to hesitate. 
them as merchandise, discussing them Step 6. Try to enlarge the sale by 
with the customer, and closely observ- suggesting an ensemble or other ad- 
ing her reactions. ditional furnishings. 

Step 3. In the same way, and if (These basic six steps are, of course. 
possible at the same time, try out some expanded upon in the five additional 
designs that seem to you appropriate manuals or training units.) 
and watch her reactions. While he is showing the sales pros- 


IS HERE! 
Table and Console Models 


Judith Allen, New York television actress, 
tunes in a program she can see as well as 
hear—on a new Farnsworth model. 


@ Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation is one 
of Fort Wayne’s many diversified industries enjoying a 
huge backlog of orders today... and has every reason 
to believe that steady employment of workers and pros- 
perous times lie in the future. Employing more than 
3,000 factory workers in its four plants in Northeastern 
Indiana— Fort Wayne is headquarters for the finest 
radio and television sets in America including ... 

The CAPEHART and The FARNSWORTH... 

Radio— Television— Phonographs 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier every week day 
to 97.8% of all homes in Fort Wayne 


* 
Che News-Sentinel 


Gort Wayne's “Goad Evening - Neuspnaper 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. * NEW YORK—CHICAGO— DETROIT 
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pect merchandise he will keep in mind 
the three basic elements of a p! ising 
room—-personality, interest and nity 
His “Think of the Room” manu! wil 
furnish him with a brief but reliable 
guide for achieving these elements 

Among the common practices the 
home furnishings salesman is advised 
to stay clear of are: (a) hastily show. 
ing the customer one piece after 
another in the hope that something 
will appeal to her fancy; (b) trying 
to over-ride the customer by as serting 
in a positive manner that a certain 
piece is just the thing; (c) switching 
to the salesman’s favorite neutral color 
and stock design on the ground that 
they “will go with anything.” 

This first manual of the series of six 
explains that home furnishings, to be 
sold successfully, demand third dimen. 
sion selling. To get this fact across it 

uotes one of the keenest merchan. 
yee in this line of retailing: 

“When you sell decorative features, 
you can’t just present the article on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis. You've got 
to find out what kind of a person your 
customer is, sO you can personalize 
your presentation of the article. For 
that reason your selling cannot be too 
superficial. It has to have a certain 
depth, if you get what I mean. I call 
it third dimension selling.” 
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high in the MOUNTAINS 


High up in the mountains, 
1,500 feet above sea level 
and 450 miles from the Pa- 
cific on the Upper Colum- 
bia and Snake Rivers, some 
of the largest, most power- 
ful and fastest tow boats 
are in daily operation. 


This is only one part of 
PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT’s 
great marine market. 


PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER + PORTLAND + WILMINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 
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sO. 2 IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES ON CHARACTERS IN ADVERTISING. 


The \"" Manager... = 


_. HED BUYING 
CIGARS AGAIN / 


In presenting this eastern exposure of a west- 
* bound Sales Manager, we mean no disrespect. 
We’re merely emphasizing the fact that he’s look- 
ing to the future. His back is turned on the era of 
too little merchandise for too many customers... 
the days when he had to forget salesmanship and 
learn diplomacy ... when purchasing agents kept 
him supplied with cigars. 


His wife reports that he no longer snaps at the 
children or growls at the dog. When he talks in his 
sleep it’s about new products and sales quotas in- 
stead of broken delivery dates and customer com- 
plaints. And today the gleam in The Sales Man- 
ager’s eyes outsparkles the shine atop his cranium: 
He’s looking forward to a game he understands... 
the good old American game of selling in a com- 
petitive market. 


In looking to the future he naturally faces west- 
ward. The new West, with its exciting and solid 
growth, offers rich new markets. He is especially 
interested in that map of the San Francisco trading 
area because he knows that industrial expansions 
in the San Francisco Bay area led the entire state 
during 1945. (In one month alone, over thirty-five 


— 
— 


million dollars were spent in new plant and factory 
expansion projects in northern California.) 


As a reviewer of countless versions of that master- 
piece of creative writing—The Expense Account 
—The Sales Manager has become a competent 
literary critic. And he is constructively critical of 
his company’s advertising. He’s interested not only 
in the how of advertising. . . but also in its where 
and why. He measures its effectiveness in terms 
of actual sales. 


Hence his interest in the San Francisco market 
and his reliance on The Call-Bulletin, The vitality 
of The Call-Bulletin’s alert editorial leadership, 
coupled with its dominant position circulation- 
wise, make it The Sales Manager’s newspaper. 


Ban Francisco: FRIE 


“TheCall-Bulletin 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
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PAUL BLOCK AND _ ASSOCIATES 
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Buick-Winner: George (Pete) 


Hoffer, New Orleans salesman-driver. 


receives congratulations and Buick award certificate from Pepsi-Cola 
Company president, Walter S. Mack, Jr., at end of cooler sales campaign. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


New Fiberglas Sales Outlets 

The sale of Fiberglas, now available 
for civilian industrial construction, has 
been implemented by arrangements of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. with 
Flintkote Co. and Armstrong Cork 
Co. The national sales outlets of the 
latter two companies have been added 
to those of United States Gypsum Co., 
pioneer distributors of this building 
insulation since 1933. 

Only a trickle of Fiberglas insula- 
tion was available for civilian use dur- 
ing the war because all production 
was pre-empted for military require- 
ments and processed into insulation for 
Naval and merchant ships, railroad 
cars, war plants, etc. 

The growing public demand for 
good insulation in homes and other 
buildings—both for comfort and fuel 
economy, according to Harold Boe- 
schenstein, president of Fiberglas 
Corp., dictated the increased number 
of sales outlets. Like U. S. Gypsum, 
Flintkote and Armstrong dealers will 
sell the flexible Fiberglas building in- 
sulations, including batts and rolls for 
new construction, and bags of wool 
that can be blown into vertical spaces 
or poured onto horizontal surfaces of 
standing buildings. 


Public Service Slant 

A new magazine campaign for 
Fleer's Candy Coated Gum is being 
aimed primarily at teen-age youngsters. 
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The Frank H. Fleer Corp., Phila- 
delphia, is using movie stars, orchestra 
leaders, and other teen-age heroes to 
promote sales. 

The main body of the text, separate 
from the selling copy, has a public 
service slant and each ad is a plea 
against intolerance in one form or 
another. Rather than giving typical 
testimonials, such personalities as Bing 
Crosby, Sonny Tufts and Ray Milland 
sign copy pieces captioned ‘How to 
handle parents,” ‘““Who thinks who is 


Wik UN, bhi “Ue fy bitth 


> 


Five “KENTUCKY STRAIGHT:” 


First 


funny?” and “Don’t let them kid 
you!” 

The campaign is scheduled to ru: 
in Life, Colliers, Look, Fawceti 
Women’s Group, Macfadden’s Wo 
men’s Group, Seventeen, America 
Girl, Boy's Life and Open Road f: 
Boys. It will be supplemented by sey 
eral of the comic groups. 

Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum is bx 
ing promoted in another comic grou 
campaign slanted for the younge: 
children. 


Once Was Enough 


Nylons to be had, without counter 
scrimmaging and without toes being 
stepped on—literally or figuratively 
was the tenor of the Miller & Paine 
Store’s advertisement appearing just 
once, January 1, in The Lincoln Jour- 
nal and The Star in Lincoln, Nebraska 
Called a “‘plan for an equitable dis- 
tribution of nylon hose,” the system 
described in the ad is claimed to be 
the first of its kind in the country and 
to have received great public accept- 
ance as a fair distribution method. All 
the customers had to do, the copy said, 
was to order by mail between January 
1 and 3—no phoning or calling in 
person—and wait. They would receive 
the stockings, one pair per customer, 
according to the times and dates post- 
marked on their letters. The popula- 
tion of Lincoln is 82 thousand and at 
the end of three days the Miller & 
Paine announcement had _ produced 
over 13 thousand replies. 


Open Pocket Book Sales 


Gertrude, the kangaroo mascot em- 
ployed to jump sales of Pocket Books, 


th your calind agin ..? * 


in a series of 4-color double 


page spreads for national consumer magazines, this Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp. ad is aimed at an estimated 29 million readership. 
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Zerg: 


S Wishing Y°™ 


Right now, manufacturers are really out 
for business. 


Every day tons and tons of letters pour 
into mail boxes everywhere .. . sales 
letters out to make a trade. 


More power to those sales letters... 
may they work and do the job. 


May we add, at this important time, that 
the character of the letterheads and 
envelopes has a bearing on the returns. 
For a clean, crisp carrier of your 
message helps to bring better returns 


So, for many happy returns, use Atlantic 
Bond for the letterheads and envelopes 
that are going out today to bring busi- 
ness in tomorrow. 
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MADE BY 
EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Inc., will be featured in a nation-wide 
campaign starting this month. Full 
page black-and-white insertions will 
appear in The Saturday Evening Post; 
Time, The New Yorker, and a four- 
color page in The American Weekly). 
[he program will be expanded in 
March to include full pages in This 
Week Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Red 
Book, Look, Liberty, and Parade. Slant- 
ed for dealer sales, the campaign is 
expected to reach over 90 million read- 


HARMONY 


1S A BUSINESS 


The sweet flow of products from factory to’ 
warehouse to consumer is as rare as fine 


music. 


To move your products, smooth as a tune, from origin to 
destination, employ L & L Modern Warehousing—Nerve 


ers during the year. Meanwhile Ger- 
trude nimbly accompanies all copy, 
proclaims best sellers each month and 
urges people to “patronize the Pocket 
Book rack, the brightest spot in town.” 


Cooler Sales Hot 


The Pepsi-Cola Company's nation- 
wide campaign for sale of coolers to 
dealers has produced total sales 55% 
beyond those anticipated, Walter S. 


SHAR 


maTional 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Center of Distribution*, your assurance of “baby-care” 


handling plus “trigger-fast” distribution. 


Send for your copy of L & L's newest 1946 brochure 


Lehigh at Newark 


U.S. PAT. APPL. FOR 


Lehigh at Elizabeth 


Lackawanna at Jersey City Lehigh at Brooklyn 


LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO., INC. 


Headquarters: 98 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Mack, Jr., president of the company 
has announced. Tens of thousands or 
coolers were sold and the three to; 
salesmen won prizes of merchandise 
retailing for nearly $5,000 in the driv. 
that also featured a “Lucky Numbe; 
Draw” of four new Buicks. 

“Knowing that no new coolers had 
been manufactured in almost fou: 
years, and that many still in servic: 
were of antiquated design and per 
formance, we were certain that ther 
must be thousands of prospective deal 
er customers,’ Mr. Mack said, but in 
dicated that the company was surprised 
by the easy saleability of the coolers 
during the campaign. Pepsi-Cola cool 
ers are being produced in six models 
Jumbo Electric, Super Electric, Jumbo 
Dry, Super Dry, Jumbo Icer, and 
Super Icer. 

Campaign results demonstrate, a 
cording to Mr. Mack, that soft drinks 
constitute a large part of the dealer 
business, that coolers increase sales, 
and that the bottled soft drink industry 
is on the verge of unprecedented ex 
pansion. 


No Millstone 


Silk ties decorated by a pattern of 
aluminum ingots against a background 
of aluminum-using products were giv 
en to clients of the U. S. Reduction 
Co. at Christmas. Turning customers 
into walking advertisements, USCO's 
unique campaign caught eyes, caused 
talk and subtly suggested uses for 
aluminum where lightness counts. 


Wallace Silver Campaign 


A program keyed along institutional 
lines and aimed at building a backlog 
of sales potentials against the time 
when sullicient merchandise is again 
available has been outlined by R 
Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Co., 
silversmiths, in announcing their 1946 
advertising and sales promotions plans. 

Magazines reaching an _ estimated 
total of 42 million readers will carry 
the messages. Full page and color ad 
vertisements in House Beautiful, 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Mademoiselle, 
Seventeen, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Cosmopolitan will subsequently be 
used for display. Retail newspaper ad 
vertisements and radio announcements 
will offer three separate educational 
booklets to be distributed through deal 


DO YOU WANT A HOUSE IN 
NEW YORK? 
I’m being transferred from New York to 
Chicago. | have a fine 7-room white 
Colonial in suburban New York. If you 
have about the same in suburban Chicago, 
lets get together and work out something. 
Address Jj. R. D.—c/o Sales Management, | 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. pal 
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ers. In addition the Wallace hotel 
division will use extensive schedules in 
the major hotel, club, hospital, and 
restaurant papers plus special promo- 
tion of a new service to the hotel and 
restaurant trade through hotel supply 
dealers. 

Highlights of the campaign include 
seasonal and local promotions tying 
in with the over-all theme and a new 
method of presenting sterling silver 
to the consumer. 

The first six months’ promotion, 
says the announcement, is designed to 
build sales potential without leaving 
the retailer open to embarrassment be- 
cause of existing merchandise and 
stock shortages. 


Longest Ad in the World 


Sixteen-and-a-half miles long from 
beginning to end, a 47-word message 
advertising The Call-Bulletin stretches 
through San Francisco on four giant 
poster boards which have been erected 
at strategic traffic intersections. Travel 
folders, complete with maps and mile- 
ages, are issued by the newspaper to 
all drivers wishing to read the serial- 
ized ad-sentence in its sequence. Aside 
from showmanship, the plan, accord- 
ing to Harold Coffin, promotion man- 
ager, gives continuity to four separate 
points of The Call-Bulletin’s adver- 


tising message. 


A THREE-WAY 
APOLOGY 


Covered with shame and thrice 
embarrassed, the Sales Manage- 
ment editors want to correct an 
error in an article signature in the 
January 15 issue. Due to pressure 
of deadlines plus one of those 
strange combinations of circum- 
stances which plague all publish- 
ing houses periodically, the article 
“Farm Journal Releases Data Sheets 
for All Counties in the U. S.” ap- 
peared signed by Raymond C. 
Schindler. Tha signatura should 
have read “By Alfred Schindler, 
Under Secretary, United States 
Department of Commerce.” 


Our abject apologies to the two 
Mr. Schindlers, victims of mistaken 
identification, and to the Farm 
Journal, whose splendid contribu- 
tion to sales research appeared to 
have been commented upon by a 
gentleman who may not yet know 
of its existence. Will business 
librarians be good enough to make 
Corrections in their copies of SM? 


ee 
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Bank Deposits 


9 \ONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


KAUA | 76 


ER 
BUYING. O)D @ 2 


Mr and Mrs. Long Beach, California 
(the wealthiest per capita in America*) 
now hove 


$259,484, 15.74 


worth of ability-to-buy on deposit in Long 
Beach banks! 


Hit Top Near 
300 Millions 


Reflecting the postwar eco- 
nomic stability of Long Beach, 
bank deposits have continued 
climbing, and today stood at a 
new peak record of $259,484,- 


Here’s good news, too! Circulation of 
the only medium reaching a majority of 
these able-to-buy families, the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram, continues its all-time high 
pace—now over 77,000 daily copies paid! 


* Sales Management's 1945 Effective 
Buying Income Survey 


11915.74. This was announced 
#\by the local banks in answer ta 


a national bank call issued 
morning. 

The deposits show an inc 
of $28,185,756.52 since the 
lbank call six months ago ana : 
lincrease of $1€Represented Nationally by WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE ond CRESMER CO. 

Sivan etait Members: Metro Pacific Comics, Pacific Parade, Buy-Lines Groups 


Gi 


Point-of-Purchase Displays “powered by” 
Display Guild accelerate sales through the 
use of good mechanics and design. Merchan- 
dise displays are expertly planned and 
fabricated and include metal stands, cabi- 


Affiliated with 


PANY 
FORMED prooucts COM 
* 


85-09 57th Avenue 
mhurst (Queens), New 


pa nets, merchandisers and dispensers. Let us 


help you plan your post-war displays now. 


Designers and Fabricators of Metal, Plastic and Wood Displays for Counter, Window and Floor + Business Exhibits 


Seren 


MERCHANDISE DISPLAYS WITH BEAUTY, FUNCTION AND FORCE 


ERIE... 
PENNSYLVANIA’S & RD RETAIL MARKET 


Since 1939, Erie jumped from 7th to 3rd place among Pennsyl- 


vania’s retail markets—passing Scranton, Reading, Allentown and 
Harrisburg. Only Philadelphia and Pittsburgh exceed it in retail 
volume. 


THE TIMES... 
ERIE’S 1ST NEWSPAPER 


% In circulation: total and city 


% In weekday linage: total, retail, general, 
automotive, financial, classified 


% In lower milline rate 


THE ERIE DAILY TIMES | 


Erie, Pa. 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


Babson Rates 
Winston-Salem 
One of Most “Favorable” in U. S. | 


In his annual report on business conditions Roger W. 


Babson takes a look at Winston-Salem and confirms what 


we have been saying all along . . . that Winston-Salem is 


showing steady business growth . . . and that the outlook 
for 1946 is good. 


Mr. Babson rates Winston-Salem as one of the best 


“sales territories” in the country at the present time. That’s 


not surprising. Business is clicking along . . . and the 


farmers in this area are having a record year. 


Like to have more information? 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Promotion 


The Glamour Girls 


Glamour has brought out a booklet. 
between whose covers is all the in- 
formation you could want about the 
magazine’s readers. Helpfully, the 
booklet is prefaced with an alpha- 
betical index, broken into sections: 
Who They Are; What They Do; What 
They Have; What They Spend on 
Clothes and Beauty. A final section 
deals with the total number of readers 
and the features they especially like in 
Glamour. The survey was conducted 
for the magazine by Ross Federal Re- 
search Corp. You can have a copy by 
writing Glamour, at 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, 17. 


Study on Management 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
has recently prepared a looseleaf book- 
let, “A Readership Study Among 
Management Executives in the Cen- 
tral West.” C. C. Chapelle Co, 
Marketing Consultants, arranged and 
conducted the editorial survey, which 
is divided into three sections: Reader- 
ship and Editorial Studies for 1945; 
the industrial area served by the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, and 
Comparison of 1938, 1941, 1943 and 
1945. It’s available by request: Pro- 
motion Department, Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 


The Sun Had Them 


The New York Sun is offering to 
all comers, its booklet, “Something 
to Crow About.” It’s a heavy-bound 
promotion piece built around the cam- 
paigns of advertisers whose campaigns 
were — in The Blue Book as 
outstanding successes during the past 
year. Eighty percent of these adver- 
tisers used The Sun. Write the paper 
for your copy. 


S.M. Tips Its Hat. . to WBBM 
for its bright booklet, ‘‘Let’s Stop 
Ducking Facts . . .” It’s a reprint of 
some of those funny advertisements 
built around a “WBBM Showman- 
ship” theme, and you’re probably fam- 
iliar with the series. Next to each of 
the cartoons is a little editorial insight 
into how the station achieves its 
“Showmanship.” Write the station, 
Chicago, Ill., for a copy. . . . to Aéron 
Beacon Journal for its full-color trade 
map of Akron—a “must” for adver- 
tisers and distributors in that area. 
The newspaper will supply you with 4 
copy upon request. 
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WY 
STARTS SOONER in the SUNNY SOUTH 


The Southern automotive trade starts spring 
servicing early. With gas and tire rationing 
over, millions of extra miles are being driven, 


and servicing this spring will be greater than 
ever. 


S.A.J.’s Spring Service Number in March 
reaches practically every Southern and South- 
western jobber and distributor — plus the ma- 
jority of important car dealers, garages and 


service station—in time for their heaviest buy- 
ing season. 


S.A.J., with 20,000 copies per month, offers 
the only adequate coverage of the automotive 
trade in the nineteen Southern and Southwest- 
ern states—serving one-third of the nation’s 
motor vehicles. A sure way to tell your sales 


story to the right people. Write today for res- 
elvations. 


FINAL FORMS CLOSE FEB. 21st 


A W.R.C. SMITH Pudkication 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Also Publishers of 
COTTON e SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH e SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 


A new, 
economical, 
automatic, 
full-toned recorder! 


Telephone Conversations 
Airport Traffic Control Towers 
Medical Case Histories 


Radio, Theatrical and 
Dramatic Rehearsals 


Radio Broadcasts 

Conference and Staff 
Meetings 

Police Work 

Educational Projects 

Speech Training Courses 

Preliminary Legal Testimony 

Law Enforcement 
Investigations 

Diplomatic and Intelligence 
Activities 

Governmental Monitoring 
of Radio Broadcasts 


Sent fon Pe Fonda Recorder makes a six hour record 
ha 


on cello 


ne tape of all types of broadcast or theatrical material 


at less than a dollar per broadcast hour! Fully automatic, operating on 
110 volts, it requires no attendant—can be played back immediately. 


ET acquainted with the Fonda 
Recorder and you will find nu- 
merous essential uses for it in your 
work. Consider these features: It re- 
cords up to 6 hours on cellophane tape 
unattended ... There is no processing 
of the tape—throw a switch and listen 
to the playback in full, natural sound! 
. It functions equally well in a 
sound-proofed studio or outdoors. 


No technical skill or knowledge is 
needed to operate it... Any part ofa 
6-hour recording can be immediately 
located for playback . . . Its fidelity 


compares favorably with that of any 
other reference recorder made... 
Any Fonda recording can be played 
back hundreds of times without evi- 
dence of loss of quality. 

For latest information and litera- 
ture on this all purpose portable tape 
recorder and its multiple uses in 
business and industry write to: 


FONDA DIVISION 
JEFFERSON-TRAVIS CORPORATION 
245 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
NEW YORK + WASHINGTON - BOSTON 


Continuous Sound Recording Equipment 


New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Essentials of Selling, Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City 
Price $2.50. 

To meet the need for revised train 
ing and retraining programs for manu 
facturers whose sales forces were dis 
rupted during the war, the Rochester 
Sales Executives Club planned this 
volume for use by the salesmen them 
selves. Sales executives submitted 
papers, which were scrutinized and 
discussed in sales training clinics. The 
22 papers are organized progressively 
to cover completely aspects of the sell- 
ing field which are of general interest 
to all types of salesmen. The collection 
includes a basic bibliography. 


Building a Sales Training Plan, 
by Edward J. Hegarty. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York City. Price $2. 


“There is nothing mysterious about 
sales training. It is good common sense 
applied in a practical way to a sales 
training problem.” With this refresh 
ing concept Mr. Hegarty clears the way 
for his exposition, for though every 
business has characteristics of its own, 
the principles of effective training re 
main the same. It is the method of 
adaptation alone that varies. This book 
is partly based on a set of fundamentals 
formulated by members of _ the 
National Society of Sales Training 
Executives. Its 34 succinct chapters 
brief training executives on every 
angle of organizing, planning, ex 
ecuting, training trainers, and evalu- 
ating their own training plans. 


Successful Sales Training. )) 
Eugene Dynner. Published by Adver 
tising Publications, Inc., Chicago 
Price $2. 

Mr. Dynner’s varied sales experi- 
ence is excellently organized and pre- 
sented in this compact work. Placing 
the training problem in a broad set- 
ting, he discusses in detail the selec 
tion of trainees, the preparation of 
manual, training tools, technical train 
ing, and analyzes the salesmen’s func 
tions in a typical industrial organiza 
tion. The material is intensively and 
concretely handled, but styled for ease 
and clarity. Successful Sales Training 
should join the sales executive’s book 
shelf of standard works. 


A Short Course in Salesmanship. 
by J. C. Aspley. Published by The 
Dartnell Corp., Chicago. Price 25c. 

This pocket-size booklet reviews 
the principles of creative selling in 4 
form which salesmen will: find con 
venient. ; 
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What Makes a 


Sound Program for 


Selecting Able Salesmen? 


(Digested from an address by Dr. John P. Foley, Jjr., Associate Director, 
Industrial Division, The Psychological Corporation, New York, N. Y., before 
the American Management Association Marketing Conference.) 


A SOUND SALESMAN SELECTION PROGRAM 
should be constructed for and geared to the specific sales 
job or jobs in the particular company, remembering that 
sales jobs differ, as do the specifications for satisfactory per- 
formance of these jobs and that “canned” and “‘off-the- 
cuff” testing, without knowledge of job specifications is 
likely to result in misinformation in many cases. 


The program should be complete, making use of all the 
relevant techniques which have been scientifically developed 
for obtaining information about the applicant. It should 
be practical—based on first-hand knowledge of the sales 
job and adequate familiarity and experience with various 
selection techniques in a range of sales situations. It should 
be pre-tested—tried out experimentally on a group of ap- 
plicants or present salesmen in order to determine its ac- 
tual effectiveness. Finally, it should be properly installed 
(one or more company persons should be trained in the 
use of the recommended procedures) and it should be kept 
up to date through periodic checks. 


Development of a sound selection program will include: 

1. Job analysis leading to preparation of job specifica- 
tions. 

2. Development of appropriate selection forms, includ- 
ing application blank, reference check-up form, etc. 

3. Choice of battery of tests most likely to measure cer- 
tain of the job specifications. 

4. Administration of the experimental test battery to a 
“criterion” group of salesmen whose sales ability is known. 

5. Determination of the tests to be retained in the final 
battery. 

6. Experimental interviewing of a selected group of 
“good” and ‘“‘poor” salesmen in order to adapt sound in- 
terviewing procedures to the particular selection problem, 
and preparation of the interview rating form. 

7. Preparation of a manual of instructions describing the 
complete salesman selection program. 

8. Training of one or more company persons in the 
recommended selection procedures. 

9. Follow-up study to insure continued effectiveness. 


The actual steps in a sound salesman selection program 
may be regarded as successive hurdles. These are: 


. Review of the specifications 
Preliminary interview 
. Application blank 
Aptitude tests 

Reference check-up 
Guided interview. 
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USE 
ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES! 


CATALOG 


@ Sales stimulators! Good will 
ambassadors! Emeloid's 
new catalog shows an im- 
pressive array of plastic 
advertising specialties that 
fit the needs of practically 
any type of business. Write 
for your free copy. 


o 


The Co., Inc. 


290 LAUREL AVENUE 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


. Where 
Dollars 


“Thickest” 


In Buffalo you can 
reach the heaviest 
purchasing power 
best through the 


Courier-Express 
That's why 
Department Store A 


placed 57.9% 


of its 1944 space, 
Store B, 58% and 
Store C, 53.3% 


in the 


BUFFALO'S ONLY | 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
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Minneapolis Newspaper 
Polls Readers’ Interests 


NSWERS to a host of ques- 
tions about what appeals to 
subscribers of a metropolitan 
Sunday newspaper and how its 
contents are received by various mem- 
bers of the family paying the bill were 
adduced recently in a survey by the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 
Readership surveys are not new with 
the Sunday Tribune. Since 1942 there 
have been 20 in a continuing survey 
among adults. But this is the first com- 
plete survey of readership interests 
among men and women and a corre- 
sponding check among boys and girls 
12 to 21, and noted comparisons of 
interest in news and advertising matter. 


Sample Cross-Section 


This survey was based on the 78- 
page city final edition of October 28, 
1945, and was made by adult inter- 
viewers trained by and in cooperation 
with the Journalism Department of 
University of Minnesota. 

A cross-section of both the social 
and economic strata of Minneapolis 
readers was taken as a sample. They 
included 300 adult’ and 250 minor 
readers, selected evenly as to sex. They 
were selected at random to fairly rep- 
resent the Sunday Tribune’s 425,000 
reader families. Each person §inter- 
viewed was shown a new copy of the 
survey edition. They were asked what 
they saw in the paper: Did you see this 
news story, this advertisement? Did 
you read any of it? Did you read all 
of it? What was its substance in brief ? 

It was determined first of all the 
average reading time of the complete 
edition was for men 2 hours and 2 
minutes, women one hour and 40 min- 
utes, girls one hour and 20 minutes, 
boys one hour and 19 minutes. Each 
piece in the paper from the 5-column 
full length layout of General Douglas 
MacArthur on page one of the roto- 
gravure section which jacketed the 
edition to the want-ad classifications 
was checked for readership interest. 

Interesting to note in the roto- 
gravure section was that a 5-column, 
15-inch color advertisement titled the 
“Newer Way to Take Vitamins” was 
seen by 6% of the men, 20% of the 
women, 22% of the boys and 25% 
of the girls. What these percentage 
figures mean, the survey conductors 
do not attempt to interpret at this time, 
but further studies will be made. 

A 2-column, 7-inch advertisement in 
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Media & Agency News 


the same section by Doveskin illus- 
trated and presumably directed at older 
girls and women was seen and read 
by more than three times as many boys 
as women and girls. On the same page 
was a three-quarter page spread of 
Geisha girls seen by 69% of women, 
55% of men and girls and 53% of 
boys. A Halo shampoo advertisement 
was seen by more than twice as many 
girls as women. A Revlon cosmetics 
advertisement was read mostly by girls. 

There was a consistency of reader- 
ship interest in a news story in the 
magazine section titled “Tips for Fin- 
ger Tips’ seen by 25% of girls and 
women. There the consistency ended 
for a moment, for on the same page 
a news story, ‘Slender Silhouette Takes 
Will Power’’ was read by 29% of 
women and only 21% of girls. 
Another news story headed “Keep 
Your Face Looking Young” was read 
by 27% of girls and 15% of women. 

Comics pages of the paper ranked 
high with all groups of readers, but 
the survey indicated some definite pref- 
erences for types of comics. Orphan 
Annie, for example, ranked in the 
first five among adults, but ranked 
lowest among girls. 


Comic Ratings 


Here, in the order of their con- 
sidered readership importance, is the 
list of top comics for all groups. 

Men: Dick Tracy, Blondie, Smiling 
Jack, Orphan Annie, Off the Record. 
Boys: Dick Tracy, Smiling Jack, Terry 
and the Pirates, Blondie, Henry, Ab- 
bie and Slats, Bringing Up Father, 
Off the Record. Women: Blondie, 
Dick Tracy, Smiling Jack, Orphan 
Annie, Off the Record. Girls: Blondie, 
Henry, Dick Tracy, Smiling Jack, Off 
the Record. 

Advertisements which used cartoon 
strip technique had the highest reader- 
ship among boys and girls of all ad- 
vertisements in the paper. Besides, a 
comic strip advertisement more than 
doubled total readership of the pages 
on which they appeared. Two fur coat 
advertisements which appeared on op- 
posite pages in the society section 
aroused a divergence of interest. Both 
were of comparable size. One adver- 
tised a natural fisher coat costing 
$3,400, the other a mouton lamb at 
$169. The fisher coat advertisement 
was seen by 43% of the women and 
31% of the girls. The mouton lamb 
advertisement attracted 25% of the 
women and 32% of the girls. 

A quarter-page Vel suds advertise- 
ment, displaying an old-fashioned 


woman at the wheel of an old-fash- 
ioned automobile had five times as 
many boy readers as it did women over 
21. A department store advertisement 
for women’s shoes was read by about 
50% more gitls than women. Furni- 
ture advertisements were read by more 
men and women than boys and girls. 
Contrarily, advertisements for dia- 
monds and jewelry were seen and read 
by more boys and girls than adults 


Appeal to Teens 


A news story in the local section 
headed “In the Groove: Bobby Soxers 
on Beam Hep School Marms Say”’ had 
a higher readership percentage among 
adults than youths. A creamery concern 
cartoon had nearly eight times more 
readership among women than girls, 
but the opposite was true with men 
and boys. Boys and girls were found 
to be more avid readers of the sport- 
ing sections than their elders of either 
sex. Here is the breakdown of those 
who read all or any part of the sports 
section: boys 76%, men 63%, girls 
49%, women 17%. Twice as many 
boys as men read a White Owl cigar 
advertisement in the sports section. 

Adults were more interested in the 
classified ad section than boys and 
girls. Those who read something in the 
classified columns were women 67%, 
men 63%, boys 38%, girls 27%. 
Among boys the most interesting col- 
umns were devoted to boats, guns and 
sports goods. Among girls chief in- 
terest was in obituaries, with lost and 
found second interest. 

Readership of a double-trick movie 
section was considerably higher among 
boys and girls than among adults. Fifty 
per cent of women compared with 
22% men read something on the 
movie pages. Among minors it was 
girls 65% and boys 49%. 

Neighborhood theater advertise- 
ments were read by 55% boys, 43% 
girls, 30% women and 14% men. 
The general news sections of the paper 
and the advertising columns on those 
pages were read by 93% women, 
91% men, 68% girls, and 65% boys. 

John Thompson, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Star - Journal and Trt- 
bune, reports that the joint survey 
proved a lot of things editors, adver- 
tising and sales managers have 
suspected for a long time and that it 
revealed some hitherto unknown facts. 
Among them was the fact that many 
advertisements aimed at adults found 
the greatestest readership interest 
among minors. Here again the prod: 
uct played an important part. 

Although adults are the major ‘ac 
tor in today’s market, teen-agers are 
tomorrow's customers and are forming 
their buying habits today. 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 
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The multiple problems of sales and distribution that must be solved in the year 
ahead will require the best in market analysis. Sales Management’s 17th Annual 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER, scheduled for publication May 10th, is being 
designed to meet this pressing need. Special features of this year’s Survey include: 


Ranking of the top 200 counties and cities in all phases of 
sales and Effective Buying Income—Enlarged pictograph sec- 
tion with data on farm income and comparisons between pre- 
war and post-war potentials—Population, income, and retail 
sales of 147 leading metropolitan areas—Significant trends 
—Marketing maps of all states in color—Special wanes of 
specific industries and markets. 


And below are sample tables (with dummy figures) showing the detailed infor- 
mation on counties and cities that will appear in the 1946 Survey of Buying Power. 


ao a The “SM” ones mark original, exciu- 
I L L 1 N 9 I s- sounty Data - (Continued) sive estimates by SALES MANAGEMENT. 
SALES— 
OPA CIVIL RETAIL SALES—1945 EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME—1945 ADVERTIS- 
POPULATION ING 
2-15-1944 CLD « ESTIMATES CONTROLS 
COUNTY | Se | cere a ‘sce 
| xa | THREE STORE GROUPS 
| (In thousands of dollars) 
by | | Families} Dollars | % % | Pe AST 
a | a | (in (in of | of | 
thou | state |U. ‘. A.| thou- |thousands)| State |U.S.A.| 
| | sands) Food |General | Drug 
| a | Mdse. 
De Witt | 16.0) a 013} 4.9) 7,147| 17] 010) 2,835,718) 279 
Douglas 15.1) .20)  .a12 4.7 6,199 -15} + .008) 2,117 384, 159 
Du Page (Elmhurst- | | 
Downers Grove) ° 112.5; 1.49) .088 32.4 43,090; 1.02 -063) 18,552) 1,931) 2,304 
Edgar (Paris) , 21 7 .29| .017 7.0 9,266 -22)  .013) 2,773} 750) 361 
Edwards... 8.0 -11| .006 2.6 2,114 -05} .003 562) "| 43 
ae 18.1 -24) .014 5.1 6,951 .21 bess 2, 041| on 238 
= — = | - = = - - —_ _ —— —E 
STATE TOTAL sie 7,564.4) | 5.942|, 2,269.0) 4,240,161 6.188] 1,180,520) 1,028, 980) 186, 979 10,108, 6 
*Withheld to avoid disclosure. For lilinois City figures, see page 135. 


c A LIF IF wl R N I A — ~ City Data - — (Continued) 


Ty POPULATION RETAIL SALES—1945 
LOCAL EST. 
1-1-1944 ESTIMATES 
= * 
THREE STORE GROUPS 
city COUNTY — (in thousands of dollars) 
0 
(in % | % | Dollars | Z| & | 
thou- | of of (in of of ; } 
sands) | State|U.S.A.| thousands) State|U.S.A.| Food |General | Drug 
Mdse. 
San Mateo. . San Mateo 25.3] .32| . 16,447} .28) .024| 6,333] 1,976) 502 
San Rafael Marin 12.1 | .15| .01 18,567| .32| .027| 4,493) 2,322) 4 .009| 1,155 
Santa Ana Orange..... 44.0) .56) . 42,224) .72| .061 8,719 6,125) 2,283 16,634 043) 1,463 
| 
Santa Barbara Santa Barbara. . 40.0t; .51) .031 38,842) .66 .056| 11,502 3,244 1,530] 23,288 
Santa Cruz........] Santa Cruz 20.0} .25| .01 21,672) 37) .031| 5,155 *| 818] 5,355 
Santa Maria.......] Santa Barbara..| ° 8.5t/ .11| .007] 13,010, 22} .019| 3,017) 1,054) 366] 7,714 
Santa Monica Los Angeles....} 64.0| .81) . 60,240} 1.03] .087| 14,013) 6,470, 2,700) 13,655 
Santa Rosa Sonoma. 12.6¢| .16) .01 25,833.44) .038] 5,228) 3,660 848] 12,205) 
aay es SS ee eee eS eee a See - ae Fe —|- = 
TOTAL ABOVE CIITIES... 5,510.7 |69.92| 4.329 4,982,943/85. 02) 7. 236) 1,235 47) 76 766,213| 198, 325] 7,017,281] 10,463,54 
STATE TOTAL, 7,881.9 | 6.1921 5,860,485). ee 820,310) 231,376 el 8,317,183 13,100,885 p.611,240 48.827, 1,662 | 142 
“Witht i disclosure. For California County figures, see page 326. Before using ee explanation page 17 
ensus. 
1342 Estimate, 
Subscribers who know they will need extra copies of the Survey are urged to BY 
place advance orders. (Price—$1.00 ea.) Although this year’s supply will 


be greater, it is not expected to meet the growing demand. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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New Home: The Chicago Sun’s planned 7 to 8 million dollar build- 
ing designed to house one of the most modern newspaper plants. 


Newspapers 


The San Francisco Times, started 
last month, gave San Francisco its first 
newspaper in tabloid form and its only 
liberal one. Temporary headquarters 
of the publication are 607 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. Victor 
Bloom, publisher of the local Jewish 
Tribune, and George Freel are its co- 
publishers; managing editor is Sher- 
man Bazell. The San Francisco Times 
is being sold at ten cents a copy once 
a week till April 1, will then become 
daily. Limited to 32 pages by the paper 
allowance, this newspaper features 
services of PM, NEA and UP. 

. 2 a 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
has completed its 1946 Consumer 
Analysis of the Philadelphia market, 
giving advertisers a consumer and re- 
tail distribution picture of brands and 
products in the fields of foods, soaps, 
drugs, toilette goods, beverages, auto- 
motive products, electrical appliances, 
and home equipment. The study is a 
detailed extension of the basic data of 
the Philadelphia market published by 
The Bulletin in June 1945 and has 
been designed as a practical service to 
sales and advertising departments of 
manufacturers as well as to advertising 
agencies. 

ee 


Philadelphia Record has inaugurated 
a new analytical and _ interpretive 
Financial Section under the editorship 
of J. A. Livingston, former economist 
of WPB and Business Week magazine. 
Appearing daily and Sunday, this sec- 
tion carries complete New York Stock 
Table, as well as a detailed analysis of 
stock, bond and commodity market 
transactions. 

x * * 


Captain Frank B. Powers has re- 
turned from the Army to his former 
position as national advertising man- 
ager on The Knoxville News-Sentinel. 

. The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune announces the return of 


Luther K. Hill, recently a brigadier 
134} 


general in charge of Army public re- 
lations, as a vice-president and director 
of advertising, and of Kenneth Mac- 
Donald, after naval service on Oki- 
nawa and Hawaii, to his former posi- 
tion as managing editor. . . . Bernard 
J. Ridder has been named publisher 
and Eric Ridder general manager of 
The Journal of Commerce, New York. 


Agencies 


The new advertising agency, Gaha- 
gan, Turnbull & Co., Inc., 247 Park 
Ave., New York City, announces that 
it will “pioneer in auditing all phases 
of advertising on a continuous basis— 
rendering clients profits or loss state- 
ments.” The principals of the new 
firm are Henry R. Turnbull, recent 
chairman of the Duane Jones Co. Plan 
Board, and Andrew J. Gahagan, who 
last year resigned as president of The 
Beryllium Corp. 

* * * 

Another new agency, Technocopy, 
Inc., is headed by Capt. Jerry A. Free- 
man, former public relations director 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
Robert H. Clawson, engineer, recently 
engaged in writing technical manuals 
for the Armed Services; Frederic R. 
Gruger, technical illustrator. 

Evans Associates Co. is the new 
name of the re-incorporated Chicago 
advertising agency, Evans Associates, 
Inc. . . . Maxon, Inc. of Detroit has 
announced the establishment of a west 
coast office in Los Angeles, headed by 
Vinton H. Hall. 

. & « 

T. Harry Thompson has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and director of 
copy at Lamb, Smith & Keen, Inc. 
Mr. Thompson is well known in ad- 
vertising circles, spent 18 years with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and more 
recently with Gray & Rogers as copy 
director. . . . Major Earl M. Hoff, 
former public relations officer at Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters, has 
joined the Public Relations Department 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. . . . George 
E. Bliss, for the past 17 years with 


J. Walter Thompson and B. B.D. & 
O., is now on the executive staff of 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. ... W. R. 
Stuhler has joined La Roche & Filis 
as vice-president in charge of radi 

E. F. Wilson, vice-president and 
media director of McCann-Erickson. 
Inc., has been elected a director of the 
agency. . . . Lt. Commander William 
Lee has returned to this agency’s Los 
Angeles office to head food accounts 
service groups. The Pacific Coast divi. 
sion also has three new vice-presidents: 
Clarence Hestorff and Robbins Mill- 
bank in San Francisco and Burt Coch- 
ran in Los Angeles. David C. Kettner, 
formerly with Procter and Gamble, 
has joined the agency’s Foreign De- 
partment. 

. 2 2 


Foote, Cone & Belding has ap- 
pointed Harold Holt manager of its 
Motion Picture Department, Eastern 
Division, and Edward R. Bosley, Jr. to 
its Los Angeles office as account ex- 
ecutive. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., announces 
the election of John P. Cohane, C. J. 
McCarthy, and William M. Spire as 
vice-presidents; also the return of 
Quincy G. Ryan to his former position 
of vice-president and account execu- 
tive, after serving as chief of the Ad- 
vertising Section, Office of Public In- 
formation, American Red Cross. 

* * * 


Commander John Caples, USNR, 
has returned to his post as vice-presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., after nearly four years 
of service. . . . John Stoehrer has been 
named art director of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc. . . . Radcliffe Romeyn 
has joined Campbell-Ewald Co., East- 
ern Division, as vice-president and 
account executive. . Richard M. 
Fanning has joined the Seattle staff of 
Erwin Wasey & Co. as merchandising 
director. 

x * &* 


Chester J. Radven has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of S. Duane 
Lyon, Inc. . . . Brice Disque, Jr. has 
been named manager of the Radio 
Production Department of Compton 
Advertising, Inc. . . . Captain W. L. 
Sanborn has returned from the Army 
Air Corps as vice-president and ac- 
count executive of Anfenger Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc. . . . William A. 
Bartel, partner of John A. Cairns & 
Co., has returned after receiving his 
discharge from the Army. . . . Edward 
Kaylin has joined Deutsch and Shea, 
Inc., and will be in charge of research. 
. . . Herman S. Thoenebe has been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
Industrial Department of John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Inc. . . . V. E. Canale 
has been appointed general managef 
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This Newspa ‘per 


--. has led its field in every 
department... news, circulation, 
advertising and public service 


-..aS far back as the records go. 
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COSMETICS, 
DRUGS, FOODS, 


MANY #x*:,: 


are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 


That's as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 
Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a year by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we’re all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 
You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts. 


v 


] collection adv. 
World’s greatest 

* photos. All lines 
business . . . All situations, 
Top models . . . fine photog- 
raphy, Multiplies pull of pro- 
motions, Shot new each 
month. 10,000 subjects avail- 
able. Money saving subscrip- 
tion plan NOT STOCK PIC- 
TURES. FREE proofs and 
details on request. No obli- 


gatien. No salesmen. 
EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. 
10% E. 88 St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


LUCKY FELLOW, 
HE HAS A 
RESERVATION 
AT THE 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refresher’’ 
booklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousand 
sopies already distributed by executives to salesmen 
and customers; as enclosure and give-away. Available 
titles: (1) How te Say Hello, (2) Your Name Please, 


Q) Through Sales-Colored Glasses, (4) Calls and 
ay (5) Selling Simplified, first title of series. 
e 


set of five titles $1.00. Single copies 268, *. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N 


SELL BY MAIL 


Let this successful direct mail advertising agency 
show you how to get leads for salesmen, cata- 
fog inquiries, etc. 


ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24 West 48th St. * New York 19, N. Y. 
M Edailion 30813" 
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| tising, 


of National Advertising Service, Inc., 
national representatives of all college 
newspapers. . . . Harold D. Frazee has 
joined Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., in an 
executive capacity. Frederic R. 
Swigart, a ton. of the New Or- 
leans Advertising Club, has joined the 
Stone-Stevens Advertising Agency. 


Accounts: Deering, Milliken & 
Co., for the first time in its 81-year 
history of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing woolens, cottons, and rayons, 
will advertise its lines. Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., is the agency for the 
compaign. . . . To McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.: Nashua Manufacturing Co., Pan- 
agra (Pan American-Grace Airways, 
Inc.), Pharma-Craft Corp’s. ‘“Ting,” 
St. Marys Woolen Mfg. Co. and Die- 
bold; Inc. . . . Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp’s. Raleigh Cigarettes to 
Ted Bates, Inc. . . . International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. and their 
subsidiary, Federal Telephone and 
Radio Corp., to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
. . « To Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc.: 
Parfums Blanchard and Schieffelin & 
Co. . . . To Dorland International- 
Pettingall & Fenton, Inc.: Pacific 
Northern Airlines and McCall Corp’s. 
foreign advertising and publicity for 
McCall Patterns. . . . Smithfield Ham 
and Products Co. to Lamb, Smith & 


Keen, Inc. . . . The Simmons Co., for 
its new electronic blanket, to Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, Inc. 

* * * 


Popular Science Publishing Co. to 
the Kudner Agency, Inc. . . . J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. and Biow Co. to handle 
jointly Schick Injector Razor adver- 
tising for Eversharp, Inc. . . . Emer- 
son Drug Co. to Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn. . . . To Hill Adver- 
Inc.: MatMatic Home Appli- 
ance Corp. and the Gibson Co... . 


Lire’s New PuBLisHeEr: 


Time’s recently 


Wellington Sears Co., Inc., to H. B. 
Humphrey Co. (Effective April 1). 
. .. Dormeyer Corp. to Burton Browne 
Advertising. . . . Better Packages, Inc. 
to Ben Sackheim, Inc. . . . Diamond 
Craft of America to William H. Wein- 
traub & Co., Inc. . . . The American 
Home Magazine to John A. Cairns 
& Co. Protecting Coatings Corp. 
to Mercready and Co... . Van Munch- 
ing & Co., importer of Heineken’s 
Holland Beer, to Walter M. Swert- 
fager Co. 


Magazines 

Operating plans for Time-Life In 
ternational, a new division organized 
by Time, Inc. to coordinate all the in- 
ternational editions of Time and Life, 
have been announced by C. D. Jack 
son, vice-president. 

Three basic policies were outlined 
(1) to continue military editions to 
U. S. occupation forces as long as 
needed; (2) to bring Time to English- 
reading civilians throughout the world 
on or before the issue date on the U. § 
cover; (3) ‘to provide exporters with 
the most effective media ever devel- 
oped for the promotion of U. S. prod- 
ucts beyond our borders.” 

The scheduled consolidation into 
four main editions, Latin-American, 
Canadian, Atlantic Overseas and Pa- 
cific Overseas, will give U. S. exporters 
four distinct media going south, north, 
east and west. All international Time 
editions will continue to be printed in 
English, their editorial content identi- 
cal with U. S. Time. Total net paid 
A. B. C. circulation is expected to ex- 
ceed 250,000 weekly. 

* * * 

This Week Magazine will revert to 
its pre-war 850-line page with the 
April 7. issue, its publishers have an- 


Andrew Heiskell, age 30, (right) is congratulated by 
appointed _ publisher, 33. 


James A. Linnen III, age 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Switcu: Arthur H. Motley, left, leaves 
The American Magazine to become presi- 
dent of Parade Publications, Inc., and 
publisher of its Sunday supplement. J. B. 
Scarborough, right, replaces Mr. Motley 
as publisher of The American Magazine. 


nounced. The change is expected to 
give This Week a more attractive ap- 
pearance and a page size designed for 
the same copy as other leading national 
weeklies. 

* * * 

Macfadden Wage Earner Forum's 
January 15 issue reports that in its 
national cross section poll of wage 
earners, 62.6% said they favored 
Government control of unions. Of 
union members, 50.5% favor control. 


Business Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Eugene 
Duffield, for the last three years special 
assistant to Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal, as editorial assistant to James 
H. McGraw, president of the company. 
. . . Clayton E. Willis has joined the 
New York business staff of The Iron 
Age. . . . Fairchild Publications has 
announced the first edition of the new 
technical journal, Papers of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Technolo- 
gists; also resumption by Women’s 
Wear Daily of its annual feature, the 
‘Merchants’ Review and _ Forecast” 
issue. . . . C. C. Forbes has joined the 
Haire Publishing Co. as assistant to the 
promotion manager; John Flem- 
ming and Monroe Gersten, after serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces have resumed 
their respective duties as advertising 
and managing editor of Crockery and 
Glass Journal. ...R. A. Neubauer has 
been appointed assistant to the pub- 
lisher of Metal-Working Equipment 
and Electrical Equipment, Sutton Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. 


Radio 


Six hundred and two radio stations, 
over two-thirds of all U. S. commercial 
stations, have become subscribers of 
the Broadcast Measurement Bureau, 
according to the Bureau’s first annual 
report. Endorsement of BMB by an 
overwhelming majority of stations and 
by all four major national networks, 
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said company ofhcials in commenting 
on the year-end tally, has implemented 
increased efficiency and value of the 
measurements. 
* e © 
The Radio Corporation of America 
announces the appointment of John 
W. Gunstream, national radio and 
visual education authority, as director 
of the newly-organized Audio Video 
Institute. This organization has been 
named educational dealer for RCA 
Victor in Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. 
2 
A $500 Ina H. Butler Citizenship 
Award to the college or university of 
their choice will be given to four 


FRANK STANTON 
promoted from 
General Manager to 
president of CBS. 


Middle West senior girls this yea 
Burridge D. Butler, president of 
in honor of his wife. The awar 
part of the WLS Youth Award 
gram inaugurated two years age 
Mr. Butler to bring recognitior 
deserving rural youth. 


More Jobs Than There 
Are People To Fill Them! 


That’s the actual situation in Manchester, in 
nearby cities and towns and generally through- 
out the State. It’s a problem which is being 
overcome intelligently. But here’s what it means: 
Backlogs of orders, plant expansion, long term 
production of diversified products, consumer 
goods, textiles, machinery, food stuffs, badly 
needed goods and equipment, increased home 
building, all demanding skilled labor — lots of 
it. What's this to you as space buyer — sales- 
manager? It’s a guarantee of good business — 
safe, sound, regular. Maximum labor supply 
earning good wages .. . a buying power you can 
reach daily through the chenenaie read pages 
of the Manchester Union-Leader . . . it 
Covers the State! 


the MANCHESTER 
Wion-lbEADER 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FACTS... The Manchester Union-Leader . . . 
is the State’s 
aeeepted Metropolitan daily. Write 


41,288 A.B.C.... 


for a sample copy for a Good 


Business Study. 
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igh-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Forecast for February, 1946 


As pointed out in the Significant Trends Department of this issue, income 
d out to individuals since V-J Day has declined far less than production 
ind there has been wo decline in the demand for retail goods and services. 
e national index figure is up in February over January and the estimated 
lar volume is the highest for any February in history and not far behind 


- longer January month. 


The upward. impetus given to many cities by war production and troop 
icentrations continues to make those cities stand out when compared with the 
rmal year of 1939. Most of them are starting to slide off, but on the 1946-1939 
nparative basis they are models of prosperity. The 15 cities leading in ‘‘City 
tex” are as follows: Wichita, Kan., 352.6; San Diego, Calif., 341.8; Honolulu, 
wali, 313.6; Knoxville, Tenn., 290.1; Portsmouth, Va., 288.2; Oakland, Calif., 
1.2; San Jose, Calif., 265.5; Topeka, Kan., 258.8; Tacoma, Wash., 257.7; 
ester, Pa., 249.3; Akron, O., 236.2; Seattle, Wash., 234.6; Mobile, Ala., 234.3; 
ansville, Ind., 233.0; Miami, Fla., 229.2. 


LES MANAGEMENT’S Research and 
atistical Department has main- 
ned for several years a running 
art of the business progress of ap- 
oximately 200 of the leading mar- 
t centers of the country. Some im- 
rtant cities are omitted because 
ynth-to-month data on their bank 
bits are not available. These bank 
bits reflect 95% of all commercial 
tivities, are the most reliable indi- 
tors of economic trends, and are 
ed as a basic factor in SM'’s esti- 
ating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
lar figure for all retail activity, 
hich includes not only retail store 
les, as defined by the Bureau of the 


Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store 


Two index figures are given. 
the first called, ‘City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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1939 month. The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im- 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1939 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than in 1939. This is 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the Nation? If the “City- 
National Index” is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex: 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


Retatt SALes AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for February, 1946) 


City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
UNITED STATES 175.5 100.0 $6120.00 
Alabama 
*% Mobile ... . 234.3 133.5 7.73 
% Birmingham .. 182.7 104.1 19.85 
Montgomery .. 141.5 80.6 4.40 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


| MARGINAL] or 


hes 
Ay pt eee 


, SALES? 


nN Hempstead Town people probably know New 
Ps wv York’s City Hall... remotely, like sightseers recog- 
Vv; Soy nizing a picture of Niagara Falls or the Washington 


ff Monument. 


But the Hempstead Town hall (or any of the 
local village halls) is another story . .. more than 
a marginal interest with them. What happens here affects their lives, 
homes, pocketbooks . . . and they want to know all about it. 


Only the local newspaper gives them this news coverage, day in, 
day out . . . because it alone keeps pace with their interests once 
they've passed beyond the marginal stage . . . satisfies their appetite 
for news of persons and places they know familiarly—news that 
records changes, developments, in the immediate world surrounding 


the family circle. r 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star is Hempstead Town’s local newspaper 

. . the only newspaper concentrating its circulation (90%) in this 
market ... bought by more than 40,000 families (148,000 people) for 
4e a copy, every weekday. For plus sales in Hempstead Town, be 
sure your copy penetrates beyond the marginal stage of their interests. 
Use the Nassau Daily Review-Star. 


According to Sales Management estimates, Hempstead Town ranks third in New 


York State in total income, fourth in total retail sales . . . first in per capita 
income, first in per capita retail sales . . . January, 1946, retail: sales, 
$19,250,000. 


Published daily, except Sunday—4c a copy 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Nat'l. Reps.: LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Atlanta 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ENTER THE 
CANADIAN MARKET 


On the eve of a great expansion, 
the Canadian market offers rich 
and rewarding opportunities to any 
manufacturer whose product is 
properly merchandised in the 
Dominion. 


If you desire to enter this profit- 
able market, get in touch with us 
now. This is a young and aggres- 
sive organization with excellent 
Canadian connections and capital. 


This organization is willing to 
represent your product in any in- 
dividual province or region but 
complete Canadian coverage is pre- 
ferred. We are also prepared to 
consider manufacturing in _ this 
country, should this be a require- 
ment, 


If your product is not at present 
represented in Canada, we believe 
our organization can be of con- 
siderable interest to you. 


A. G. Gameron & Co. 


Manufacturer’s Agents 
26 Douglas Drive, Toronto 


SALES 

DIRECTOR 
Exceptionally attractive opportu- 
nity with New York manufacturer 
of nationally known stapling de- 
vice and office specialties. Very 
responsible post offering commen- 
surate reward to man who can 
prove he is a leader with initiative, 
drive, experience, sound judgment 
and unquestionable integrity. Prac- 
tical knowledge of stationery field 
desirable. Man under 40 preferred. 
Consideration will be given only to 
responses containing full informa- 
tion. Confidential. Box 2245, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL SALESMAN—To learn in- 
dustrial selling; 27; 5 years college 
physics; 3 years electronic research; 
college training in applied psychology, 
advertising, selling, and speech; pleas 
ing appearance, able to get along with 
people. Write Box 2230, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
_ ws 


(Continued from page 138) 


Reta SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for February, 1946) 


City 
Index 

Arizona 
%* Tucson 227.8 
%* Phoenix 209.7 
Arkansas 

Fort Smith 173.5 

Little Rock 172.3 
California 
% San Diego 341.8 
% Oakland 281.2 
%& San Jose ... 265.5 
% Long Beach. 212.5 
% Stockton ..... 205.9 
% Fresno ....... 202.6 
% Berkeley ..... 201.3 
% Los Angeles 200.7 
% San Bernardino. 200.5 
%& Pasadena ..... 179.4 

San Francisco.. 172.2 

Santa Ana 159.0 

Santa Barbara... 147.5 

Sacramento 137.3 


Colorado 


¥% Colorado Springs 176.1 
Denver ...... 175.2 
Pueblo ....... 171.4 

Connecticut 
Hartford 167.6 
Bridgeport 156.0 
Waterbury 154.7 
Stamford 152.4 
New Haven 148.1 

Delaware 
Wilmington 157.6 


| 
| 


ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION MANAGER | 

Age 37—Wharton School graduate Heavy in- 
dustrial, consumer experience in advertising 
agencies and one of America’s largest manu- 
facturers. Creation, organization and adminis- 
tration of national campaigns, sales promotion, 
publicity, mew product development. Prefer 
large manufacturer—location in the East. Army 
officer now on terminal leave. Available now. 
For references and resume, address Box 2249, 
Sales % 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 165.5 
Florida 
% Miami ....... 229.2 
¥% Tampa ....... 224.5 
% Jacksonville .. 185.7 
Georgia 
%& Savannah » £255 
%*& Macon 216.2 
| ¥% Columbus 203.8 
%* Atlanta . 192.7 
Albany . . 167.6 
Augusta 154.3 
| Hawaii 
| 3% Honolulu 313.6 
Idaho 
| + Boise 190.5 
Illinois 
¥* Rockford 200.1 
¥%* Peoria 179.5 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


89.8 


114.0 
102.3 


$ 
Millions 


RetTait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for February, 1946) 


City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Illinois (Cont'd) 
Chicago ...... 168.6 96.1 169.50 
East St. Louis.. 165.8 94.5 4.15 
Springfield ... 147.0 83.8 4.58 
Moline-Rock Is- : 
land-E. Moline. 137.3 78.2 5.43 
Indiana 
* Evansville . 233.0 135.0 8.35 
% Fort Wayne ... 184.3 105.0 9.11 
Ce acmee oes 167.9 95.0 6.88 
Indianapolis .. 166.5 94.9 28.15 
South Bend ... 165.7. 94.4 7.84 
Terre Haute 162.1 92.4 5.50 
lowa 
% Sioux City 178.0 101.4 5.30 
Des Moines 163.6 93.2 11.80 
Cedar Rapids . 162.2 92.4 5.33 
Davenport 157.3 89.6 4.75 
Kansas 
% Wichita ...... 352.6 200.9 13.50 
¥%& Topeka ...... 258.8 147.5 5.73 
% Kansas City .. 185.7 105.8 8.75 
Kentucky 
* Louisville 192.6 109.7 24.00 
Lexington 156.3 89.1 4.70 
Louisiana 
New Orleans .. 157.3 89.6 24.35 
Shreveport 147.2 83.9 6.70 
Maine 
Bangor 162.1 92.4 3.18 
Portland 153.7 87.6 6.60 
Maryland 
* Baltimore 183.5 104.5 64.00 
Cumberland 144.2 82.2 4.97 
Massachusetts 
Holyoke ..... 162.5 92.6 3.21 
New Bedford... 162.6 92.6 6.05 
Springfield 156.4 89.1 2.60 
Worcester 155.7 88.7 12.35 
Fall River 149.7 85.3 5.50 
Lowell 149.1 85.0 5.35 
Boston 142.3 81.1 60.10 
Michigan 
* Lansing 228.7 130.3 9.45 
* Jackson 226.3 128.9 5.30 
* Detroit ao SOS W253 118.50 
% Battle Creek 182.2 103.8 4.50 
%* Kalamazoo . 1782 2015 6.94 
Grand Rapids . 157.1 89.5 13.25 
Flint ‘ 155.9 88.8 12.70 
Bay City ..... 151.6 86.4 4.27 
Sagimaw ...... 150.8 85.9 6.20 
Muskegon 145.5 82.9 $12 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 164.4 93.7 45.90 
St. Paul .. 162.5 92.6 22.85 
Duluth 149.0 849 6.35 
Mississippi 
%* Jackson 182.3 103.9 5.73 
Missouri 
%* Springfield . 191.7 109.2 4.17 
¥% Kansas City ... 180.5 102.8 32.50 
St. Joseph 171.3 97.6 3.65 
St. Louis 147.1 83.8 50.75 
Montana 
Billings ..... 165.8 94.5 3.4¢ 


SALES 


MANAGEMEN1 


Rerait SALES AND 


SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for February, 1946) 


City 
Index 
\ebraska 
% Omaha ... 189.2 
Lincoln 143.6 
Nevada 
% Reno ..... 185.3 
New Hampshire 
Manchester 136.4 
New Jersey 
% Paterson . 190.1 
Passaic ... 165.0 
Newark 162.7 
Camden 147.6 
Trenton 125.5 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 115.5 
New Mexico 
% Albuquerque 190.6 
New York 
* Elmira 195.4 
Schenectady 170.5 
Hempstead 
‘i, ee 169.2 
Niagara Falls.. 168.1 
Binghamton ... 164.5 
New York .... 162.7 
Rochester ... 160.9 
Jamestown 155.9 
Buffalo ...... 147.6 
Syracuse 138.2 
(ae eee 137.8 
Albany 127.8 
0. 127.6 
North Carolina 
% Durham ..... 211.4 
% Asheville ..... 185.6 
% Charlotte ..... 177.8 
Greensboro 165.6 
Winston-Salem. 142.5 
Raleigh ...... 129.7 
North Dakota 
% Grand Forks .. 192.0 
ee 157.1 
Ohio 
% Akron ....... 236.2 
%* Cleveland 192.5 
* Canton 184.0 
 Deyton ....... 182.3 
iC 164.8 
Cincinnati 160.8 
Columbus 158.7 
Springfield 153.7 
Youngstown 153.5 
Zanesville 135.0 
Steubenville ... 132.3 
Oklahoma 
WH oe sie as 172.7 
Muskogee .... 165.6 
Oklahoma City. 153.4 
Oregon 
% Portland ..... 219.8 
ee 171.1 
Pennsylvania 
%& Chester ...... 249.3 
2. See 192.5 
i. eee 182.6 
Pittsburgh 166.7 
Philadelphia 156.6 
Allentown . 148.5 
Wilkes-Barre .. 147.6 
FEBRUARY 1, 


City 
Nat'l $ 
Index Millions 
107.8 15.00 
81.8 5.50 
105.6 3.96 
Thel 4.80 
108.3 14.70 
94.0 6.10 
92.7 38.75 
84.1 8.07 
yi 8.75 
65.8 19.50 
108.6 3.60 
111.3 3.65 
97.2 6.47 
96.4 18.50 
95.8 4.95 
93.7 6.50 
92.7 387.50 
91.7 21.43 
88.8 2.30 
84.1 29.82 
78.7 13.15 
78.5 3.55 
72.8 T.a7 
Taal 5.60 
120.5 4.95 
105.7 8.15 
101.3 9.00 
94.4 4.86 
81.2 4.10 
73.9 2.23 
109.4 2.10 
89.5 3.40 
134.6 18.75 
109.7 70.00 
104.8 7.70 
103.9 18.77 
93.9 20.50 
91.6 39.50 
90.4 23.95 
87.6 4.45 
87.5 13.05 
76.9 3.36 
75.4 3.25 
98.4 13.45 
94.4 2.38 
87.4 18.30 
125.2 42.00 
97.5 3.06 
142.1 4.75 
109.7 5.50 
104.0 6.95 
95.0 48.50 
89.2 125.75 
84.6 6.82 
84.1 6.02 
1946 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for February, 1946) 
Ci 


City 
Index 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 


Lancaster 
BROOOR conse 
Williamsport .. 
Johnstown 

Harrisburg 

Scranton 
Reading 


Rhode Island 
Providence .. 
Woonsocket 

South Carolina 

%* Spartanburg ... 

%* Charleston 

* Greenville 
Columbia 

South Dakota 

% Sioux Falls ... 


Tennessee 


%* Knoxville 
%& Nashville ..... 
Chattanooga 

Memphis 


Texas 


% Fort Worth ... 2 


% Houston ..... 
% Corpus Christi. 
% Beaumont 
2 eee 
% San Antonio .. 
% El Paso 
Amarillo ..... 
Wichita Falls . 
Waco 
Austin 


% Ogden ....... 
Salt Lake City. 

Vermont 
Burlington 

Virginia 

%* Portsmouth 

* Norfolk 

%& Newport 

%& Richmond 


Roanoke ..... 
Lynchburg .... 


News 


Washington 


%* Tacoma 
* Seattle 
Spokane 


West Virginia 
%* Huntington 


Charleston 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 


%* Milwaukee 
¥%& Superior 
% Madison 
¥% Sheboygan 
Manitowoc 
Green Bay 
La Crosse . 


Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne 


ity 
Nat'l $ 
Index Millions 
83.1 5.13 
83.0 3.59 
82.6 2.85 
80.7 5.10 
80.3 6.80 
72.3 6.97 
70.6 7.00 
97.9 25.00 
81.5 3.20 
107.1 3.84 
104.6 4.75 
100.6 5.11 
89.3 4.80 
104.8 4.15 
165.2 10.00 
101.1 10.50 
93.0 8.42 
86.8 21.85 
120.1 14.65 
117.7 33.50 
111.9 6.50 
111.4 4.27 
107.8 27.92 
105.7 15.70 
102.8 4.97 
99.4 3.48 
97.7 3.00 
95.8 3.55 
95.7 3.95 
80.8 4.67 
121.1 5.09 
85.6 14.83 
76.1 2.66 
164.2 3.01 
113.0 11.43 
107.3 2.39 
102.3 18.87 
WW 5.35 
722 3.80 
146.8 11.45 
133.7 43.75 
92.6 12.11 
105.6 5.90 
87.6 7.33 
71.2 4.50 
118.2 41.77 
114.3 3.15 
103.5 6.33 
100.9 3.30 
96.5 1.85 
91.7 4.72 
88.5 2.92 
104.6 1.60 


mills in this plus city 
busy industrial New England 
will be busy for months to 
come meeting the dammed- 
up demand 
clothing. 


— 


More Money 
To Spend 


Recent negotiations be- 
tween textile manufacturers 
and the 
Union of America will add 
about $2,000,000 annually 
to Woonsocket payrolls. 


Industrial Trades 


The woolen and worsted 
in 


for civilian 


This newspaper’s cover- 
age of Woonsocket’s 
ABC city zone is in ex- 
cess of 100%. 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


Representatives: 


Gilman, Nicol! 


& Ruthman 


No Current Rationing 
of National Advertising 


ASSISTANT T0 A 
TOP EXECUTIVE 


Navy commander with a back- 
ground of rich experience in 
business and Naval life desires a 
position with a growing con- 
cern. A proven leader of men, 
to whom responsibility can be 
delegated and who knows how 
to determine the logical course 
of action after analyzing all the 
facts of a given situation. Be- 
fore the war a successful career 
in the practice of law and the 
selling field; an organizer with 
administrative ability and a 
likeable personality. Experienced 
in the solving of personnel 
problems and have a knowledge 
of the legal technicalities of 


“labor relations and an aptitude 


for adjusting difficulties. 43 
years of age, Starting salary 
$10,000 per year if there is a 
future. Prefer locating in New 
York City but willing to go 
anywhere for the right oppor- 
tunity, 


Write Box 2253, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGER 


Cleveland manufacturer of | self- 
contained room air conditioning 
units for home and office use, 
offers excellent opportunity for 
strong, high calibre sales executive 
experienced in market analysis, 
merchandising, and sales manage- 
ment in appliance or hard goods 


field, 


Will have authority and responsi- 
bility to set up sales organization 
and outlets (probably electrical 
appliance distributors). 


Salary plus commission. 


Write, giving education and busi- 
ness experience and include photo 
or snapshot, Replies treated confi- 
dentially. Box 2251, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 


16, N. Y. 
BATTERY 
SALES ORGANIZER 
AVAILABLE 
Thoroughly experienced in all 
phases pertaining to the me- 


chanics, market and sale of the 
electric storage battery. Now as- 
sociated in executive capacity with 
internationally known firm. Pros- 
pectus on impressive background 
including personal details available 
to those interested. No employ- 
ment bureau. Box 2252, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N, Y. 


WANT SALES IN TEXAS | 
—and the Southwest? 


Do you make items saleable to Variety 
Chains, Jobbers of Notions, De 
Goods, Drugs, Hardware: Such as 
Combe, Tooth Brushes, Razor Blades, | 
Gauze Bandage, Fountain Syringes, 
Rubber Toys, Balls, Bats, Gloves, | 
carded items of all kinds. Box 5645, | 
Terminal Annex, Dallas, Texas. 


Salesman . . . age 38, married, four 
children, successful six year record 
present company, desires to present 
qualifications to reputable organi- 
zation interested in capable repre- 
sentation in Denver, Colo, Propo- 
sition must have possibilities of 
earnings in five figures. Box 2248, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


Ex-Serviceman with retail selling back- 
ground is seeking a sales position with 
aggressive concern offering future ad- 
vancement for proven ability, Age 30, 
single, energetic, personable. Jobber’s, 
wholesale, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, Write Box 2250, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 
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TOP FLIGHT 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


There is an unusual opportunity avail 
able to a sales executive with successfu! 
experience in the fields of Business 
Machines, Business Services, Office Ma 
chines and Systems or kindred lines 
where he was responsible for large unit 
sales to top management buyers. The 
man selected will head a special division 
of a well established, nationally operated 
amply financed company, alertly and ex 
pertly managed. He will be expected to 
assume complete responsibility for sales 
in his division, including the directing o! 
district managers and through them the 
efforts of more than 100 salesmen. Com 
pensation will include an adequate base 
salary and a participating arrangement 
which offers unlimited opportunities for 
total earnings. Please give complete in 
formation in first letter. 


This advertisement is placed by a firm 
of Management Consultants acting fo: 
the principal and all replies will be held 
confidential pending personal interview 
Present employees of the company know 
of this advertisement. Apply to Box 2254 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., Nev 
York 16, N. Y 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


With the large scale resumption of business and of intensive promotion 
of products and services following the war, the Advertising Federation 
of America considers it timely to restate the fundamental principles 
which in its judgment should guide the sponsors, practitioners and cir- 
culators of advertising and which, with few exceptions, advertisers now 


generally observe. 


A Statement of Advertising 
Principles 


1 Good advertising aims to inform the consumer and help him to buy more 
intelligently. 


2 Good advertising tells the truth, avoiding misstatement of facts as well as 
possible deception through implication or omission. It makes no claims 
which cannot be met in full and without further qualification. It uses only 
testimonials of competent witnesses. 


<3 Good advertising conforms to the generally accepted standards of good 
taste. It seeks public acceptance on the basis of the merits of the prod- 
uct or service advertised rather than by the disparagement of competing 
goods. It tries to avoid practices that are offensive or annoying. 


4 Good advertising recognizes both its economic responsibility to help reduce 
distribution costs and its social responsibility in serving the public interest. 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


The above Statement of Advertising Principles was drawn up by a 
committee of leaders in advertising and allied fields with the coop- 
eration of representatives of the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus and adopted by the A.F.A. January 8, 1946. 


TO ADVERTISING ORGANIZATIONS: The A. F. A. urges that advertising 
groups and individuals adopt this statement as their own, publicize it widely 
to advertising people and to the public, and promote its observance by all 


within their influence. 


JOE M. DAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Advertising Federation of America 


a Copies of the Statement in small size suitable for envelope enclosures 


for framing, will be gladly furnished without cost. Write the Advertising 
Federation of America, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


or for placing under the glass top of your desk, also in larger size 


FEBRUARY 1, 


1946 


omment 


TECHNIQUE FOR MANAGEMENT THINK- 
ING: When we pay tribute to the abilities of any 
of the men who are the pace-setters in the pro- 
fession of sales management, we seldom char- 
cterize them primarily as good administrators. Instead, 
‘e are more likely to call them astute strategists, practical 
lanners, or “idea men.” Thus we designate them as men 
who do a large amount of effective creative thinking. 


Do these thinking processes differ from those of others 
ho are not making such rapid headway? I think the 
nswer is ‘yes.’ Then how do they differ? They differ 
nm the sense that the men in the vanguard approach the 
olution of their problems consciously believing (1) that 
hey can and must make use of the experience of others 
nd they do not therefore need to squander treasure and 
ime needlessly starting from scratch; (2) that it makes 
much more sense to work from principle rather than for- 
mula in any field where there are as many variables as there 
re in selling. 


Where others go about inhibiting themselves with the 
elief that “my business is different,’’ the sales-leaders 
eem to gain richly from their critical observations of the 
reas in which all businesses are more or less alike. The 
y-Business-Is-Different adherents, in an odd negation 
f their gospel, seem hell-bent in a perpetual hunt for 
ormulas which they can pick up and apply without the 
hecessity for much mental wood-chopping on their own 
art. The one idea is completely inconsistent with the 
ther. 


Selling, by its very nature, is not an exact science, and 
hever can be. There are too many human factors in the 
quation. A sales manager cannot operate like the pure 
cientist who, given a formula, knows just where he stands 
nd can proceed with fore-knowledge of results. 


Those of us who are engaged in selling, therefore, may 
renefit to a far greater extent from our participation in 
roup discussion, or from our reading of business liter- 
ture, if we approach a study of successful sales-building 
ethods being used elsewhere with the objective of finding 
nd crystallizing the principles involved, and:then attempt 
0 apply these principles to fit whatever variation of cir- 
umstances we find in our own marketing setup. 


Let's look at a few examples. One of the perennial 
roblems besetting most sales executives is that of finding 
n equitable and workable compensation plan for salesmen. 
We just haven’t accepted once and for all the fact that 
ere isn't any one perfect plan, adapted to all types of 
elling, and workable under different cycles of economic 
onditions. But if we study the principles behind plans that 
re operating successfully in various companies, we can 
liscover a fundamental that can be of service to us in 
Irafting a better plan for our own use: the principle that 
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you must pay salesmen for what you want them to do. 
We can spot other corollary and equally important prin- 
ciples: that salesmen must be able to understand the com- 
pensation plan without too much involved figuring; that 
the element of incentive is usually present in a practical 
payment plan—and so on. 


Let’s look at sales training. Any sales manager who hopes 
to find a ready-cut training program which he can take 
over without essential alteration, is chasing butterflies. But 
he can amass a wealth of capital in ideas if he will analyze 
tested training operations for principles, and then use these 
as the base for fabricating his own program. He will 
quickly discover that training which utilizes more than 
one of the senses is infinitely more effective than training 
which utilizes only one—the ear, for instance. He will find 
that training operations in which the salesmen actively 
participate are far and away more practical than plans in 
which the men are but passive recipients of information. 
He will discover that men’s minds are like sponges—they 
can soak up only so much at one time. 


Let’s go a little further afield, into a study of product 
performance. 


One of our biggest companies selling a national brand 
of coffee has proved to its own satisfaction that, provided 
the coffee itself is fresh and correctly ground, the single 
biggest cause of poor quality in the finished drink is failure 
of housewives to keep their coffee-makers spotlessly clean. 
Your product may not be even distantly related to coffee, 
yet there is suggested in this situation a line of inquiry 
you might well follow: Is the degree of satisfaction the 
customer gets out of your product affected by the conditions 
under which it is used or applied? If it is, then you may 
need to embark on a year-in and year-out program of user 
education. 


These instances will, I think, make clear the argument I 
am setting forth: that we need consciously to seek out 
principles of efficient sales operation and then custom- 
tailor our own programs and policies to embody them, 
rather than to continue to hope that we can take over 
categorical answers and black-and-white formulas from 
somebody else. 


I suggest that you begin to test out this approach to the 
solution of some of your own management headaches in 
your reading of SALES MANAGEMENT. With the material 
in it used that way, this magazine can serve you as a 
practical University of Management. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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